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PREFACE. 



 



This book is, as its title impllefi, **A Gompendiiim oi 
Facts." 

English Grammar, English History and Literature, Geo- 
graphy, and Beligion, bare all been tonched npon; and the 
Editors believe and hope that all the chief points have been 
brought out. They have inserted the Tables of Weights and 
Measures, a few Arithmetical Hints, and the most nseiul 
FormnlsB in Algebra and Trigonometry ; to this section they 
have added a few elementary definitions and formulas in 
Natural Philosophy. 

The Grammar will be found rather longer than the other 
sections ; for in the multiplicity of text-books issued at the 
present day — ^many of them differing in Mo — it is hard to 
gather salient facts, and it was therefore found necessary to 
make this section sufficient to form a text-book by itself. 

In the Historical Section, the chief events have been care- 
fully selected, and a list of the notable men who lived during 
the time has been printed at the foot of each reign. Those 
battles in which the English were defeated have been dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk, and it is hoped that the difference 
of type will tend to call attention to the more important facts. 
This part is, of course, intended chiefly for oral teaching ; the 
pupils learning the facts and lists of names, the teacher 
weaving all together by narrative instruction. 



vi "Preface, 

In the Literature Section, little has been attempted be- 
yond giving a list of the works of eacH author; in a few 
instances the character of the book has been described ; but 
here again the chief function has been left to the teacher. 

In Qeography, the countries with their capitals ; the moun- 
tains ; the rivers, with the chief towns on their banks ; and a 
few general facts, have been given. Teachers of Geography 
will recognise these as sufficient ; for Geography is to be learnt 
more from the atlas than from text-books. 

The Beligious Section comprises notes on the four Gospels, 
with a few facts naturally arising from them; the Church 
Catechism, and such parts of the Book of Common Prayer as 
are usually read for examination. 

Taken as a whole, the book is primarily intended to ground 
young pupils in their facts, and to give them something 
definite and tangible to lay hold of ; but the experience of the 
Editors leads them to believe that the middle classes of schools 
will derive some benefit from the various sections, and that 
even the higher classes will find them of use as a ready means 
for refreshing the memory, and for the summing up in a 
short space of the information which they have acquired from 
their larger school-books. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

MONEY. 

4 Farthings (q.) . . . = 1 Penny {d,) 

12 Pence =1 Shilling (s.) 

20 ShiUings =1 Pound (£). 

COINS NOW IN CIBCULATION. 

A Farthing (Id,) "^ 

A Halfpenny (^d.) ... =2 Farthings > Broiize. 

A Penny =4 Farthings ) 

A Threepenny piece \ 

A Fourpenny piece I 

A Sixpenny piece I 

A Shilling =12 Pence ) Silver. 

A Florin =2 Shillings 

A Half-crown .... = 2«. M, I 

A Crown = 5«. / 

A Half-sovereign . . . = lOs. ) q^i, 

A Sovereign = 20*. J 

Silver money is not a legal tender for sums over two 
pounds, nor pence and halfpence for sums over one shilling. 
Farthings are not a legal tender for more than sixpence. 



COINS FOBMEBLY IN CIBCULATION. 

A Groat = 4c?. ") « -t,,^ 

ATester ^ 6d. j ^*^^^- 

A Noble ^ es.Sd. 

An Angel = lOs. 

A Mark = 13«. 4d. 

A Guinea = 21«. ) Qold. 

A Carolus = 23«. 

A Jacobus = 259. 

A Moidoro = 27s, 
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YALTTB OF FQBSIGH COIHS IV DTQIiISH 



lC«it. .... 

1 Dollar =100 Cento 



= Ci 
= 43 



TTfcLT, 
10 CcOBZIIfll . • • • 

1 IJn=:10O CenfixDMi 



Japis. 



10 



1 Floxin=100 Kreuzeis = 

Bkloiux. 
The same as France. 



S 

1 U 



t IT. 
10 



Chdca. 

1 DoDar .... 
1 Tael of SilYer . 



= 46 
= 68 



4SkiD]iig ....=01 
1 Big8daler=96 8kmiiig= 2 3 

FiLkacB. 

10 Centimes .... =01 
1 Franc =100 Centimes = 9| 

GXBMAHT. 

1 Mark » 100 Pfennige = 10 

Gbeece. 
1 Drachma = 100 Lepta = 9^ 

Holland. 

6 Cents =01 

1 Ckiilder or Florin = 100 

Cents =18 

Indu. 

Anna =0 1^ 

Bupeo » 16 Annas ..=19 
Moiiur » 16 Bajpees . . = 29 2 
Lac- 100,000 llnpees 

The above are ihe equivalent 
jcoi to variaiione according as 
different counirie§ fluctuates » 



«. 


d. 





1 





9i 


4 


H 


41 






XOEVAT. 

1 Crovn = 1 5i 



1 Toman = 10 6 

PoKnraiL. 

1 Mar^= 1,000 Bds . =4 10 
1 Crown = 44 5i 

BussiA. 

20 Copecks ....=07 
1 BonUe^lOO Copecks « 3 
1 Imperial . ...» 16 3 

Spain. 

IBeal ' 

1 Peseta 

1 Bseado . . . . < 

lDoUarB20 Heals . < 

IDonbloon. ... s 65 6 





2 
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SWEDBN. 

IBizdollar . . . . » 1 1| 

SwiTZSBLAin). 

The same as France. 



Turkey. 



1 Piastre . 
1 Medijide 



« 2^ 

«18 1 



average valvss. They are suh^ 
the Rate of Exchange between 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 



TBOY WEIGHT. 



3^ Grains (grr.) 
240 Grains . . 
24 Grains . . 
20 Pennyweights 
12 Oances . . 



1 Carat of Diamond 
1 Carat of Gold or Silver 
1 Pennyweight (dwL) 
1 Ounce (o«.) 
1 Ponnd lib.) 



Tills weigTit is used only for Gold, Silver , Platina, and Jewellery, 
In the standard gold coin there are twenty-two carats of 
pure gold ko two of alloy (a mixture of silver and copper). 
An ounce of this mixture is worth £3 Vis, \0\d. The weight 
of the sovereign is 123274: grains, of which 113 grains are 
pure gold. One pound Troy makes 46*725 sovereigns 

In the standard silver coin there are 11 oz. 2 dwts. of Tpure 
silver to 18 dwts. of alloy, A pound Troy makes ^Q shillings. 
Thus the nominal value of silver is hs. 6(2. per oz., but the 
real value varies considerably. In 1881 silver cost 4«. 4*875cZ. 
per oz. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 



16 Drachms (jdrs,) 
16 Ounces . . . 
14 Pounds . . . 
28 Pounds . . . 
4 Quarters. . . 
20 Hundredweight 



1 Ounce {pz.) 

1 Pound (lb.) 

1 Stone (jt) 

1 Quarter (qr,) 

1 Hundredweight {cict,) 

ITOD. 



This weight is used for all common goods. 
The lb. Avoirdupois contains 7,000 grains : therefore 144 
lbs. Avoirdnpois = 175 lbs. Troy. 

AFOTHECABIES' WEIGHT. 

20 Grains (grs,) ... =1 Scruple (sc, or 9) 

3 Scruples .... =1 Drachm (dr. or 5) 

8 Drachms .... - 1 Ounce (oz, or 3) 

12 Onnces =1 Pound (lb. or lb.) 

This weight is only used for preparing medicine; the 
grain, ounce, and pound are the same as in Troy weight. 
Medicines are now sold by Avoirdupois weight. 
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APOTHECABIES' FLUID MEASXJBS. 

60 Minims (witn.) . = 1 Drachm (/. J or min, Ix.) 

8 Drachms ... =1 Oance (/. 5 or Jl. drm. viij) 

20 Oances .... =1 Pint (O. op^?. oz. xx.) 

8 Pints .... =1 GFallon (C. or O. viij.) 

This measure is used only in compounding medicines. 



CLOTH MEASUBE. 

2i Inches =1 NaU 

4 Nails =1 Quarter 

4 Qaarters . . ; . . =1 Yard 

5 Qaarters =1 Ell. 

3 Qaarters make I Flemish ell, and 6 Quarters 1 French 
ell. 



LONG MEASURE. 


12 Inches (in.) . . 


= 1 Foot (fL) 


3 Feet .... 


= 1 Yard (yd.) 


6i Yards. . . , 


= 1 Pole (po.), Rod, or Perch (per.) 


40 Poles . . . , 


= 1 Furlong (fur.) 


8 Furlongs. . . 


r. 1 Mile 


3 Miles .... 


= 1 League. 


A Line .... 


. = iV 113. 


A Barleycorn . . . 


. = i in. 


A Palm .... 


= 3 inches 


A Hand 


=^ 4 inches 


A Span .... 


= 9 inches 


A Cubit .... 


= 18 inches 


A Pace (military) 


. = 2 ft. 6 in. 


A Pace(geometrical] 


1 = 5 ft. 


A Fathom .... 


6 ft. 


A Chain .... 


= 22 yards 


A Cable's length . , 


. = 240 yards 


A Knot ..... 


. = 6,076 ft. = 1 mi. 265 J yds. 


A Degree . . . 


. =* 69^ mi. or 60 knots. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



SQUABE, OB SUBFACE MEASUBE. 



144 Square Inches 

9 Square Feet . 

30J- Sqaare Yards 

40 Perches , . 

4 BrOods . . . 

C40 Acres . . . 



= 1 Square Foot 

= 1 Square Yard 

= 1 Sqaare Bod, Pole, or Perch 

= 1 Rood 

= 1 Acre 

= 1 Square Mile. 



CUBIC, OB SOLID MEASUBE. 



1,728 Cubic Inches 
27 Cubic Feet . 



= 1 Cubic Foot 
= 1 Cubic Yard. 



MEASUBE OF CAPACITY. 

Pint (pL) 
Quart (gi.) 
Gallon (^aZ.) 
Peck (pk.) 
Bushel (bus,) 
Quarter (qr.) 
Load 



4 Gills . . . 


1 *~- X 


2 Pints . . . . 


= 1 


4 Quarts . . . 


= X 


2 Gallons . . . 


> ^2 X 


4 Pecks . . . . 


3s JL 


8 Bushels . . . 


^z 1 


5 Quarters . . 


^= X 



ALE AND BEEB MEASUBE. 



4 Gills . . . 


• 




= 1 Pint (pt) 


2 Pints . . . 


• 




= 1 Quart (qt.) 


4 Quarts . . . 


i 




— 1 Gallon (gal,) 


9 Gallons . . 


1 




= 1 Firkin (fir.) 


18 Gallons . . 


1 




, = 1 Kilderkin (hil) 


36 Gallons . 


• 1 




= 1 Barrel (bar.) 


54 Gallons . 


i 




- 1 Hogshead (hhd.) 


2 Hogsheads 


• 


• 


. = 1 Butt 


2 Butts . . 


• 


• 


. = 1 Tun. 



The Imperial gallon contains 277*274 cub. in., and holds 
10 lbs. Av. of distilled water. 
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24 Sheets =1 Qaire 

20 Quires =1 Ream 

2 Beams » 1 Bandle 

10 Beams =1 Bale. 

NUMBEB. 

12 Units -= 1 Dozen 

12 Dozen » 1 Gross 

12 Gross =1 Great Gross 

20 Units =1 Score. 

TIME. 

60 Seconds (") ......= 1 Minute (') 

60 Minutes =1 Hour (hr.) 

24 Hours =1 Day 

7 Days =1 Week 

4 Weeks =1 Lunar Month 

28, 29, 30, or 31 Days* . . . = 1 Calendar Month 
12 Calendar Months 7 i n ^ 

or 365 Days }• • • • = 1 Common Year 

366 Days = 1 Leap Tear. 

• February has 28 days (in Leap Year, 29), 

Thirty days have September, 

April, June, and November. 
The remaining 7 months have 31 days each. 
A solar year = 365 days 5 hours 48' 47^*, nearly. 



ANGULAB MEASUBE. 



60 Seconds (") 
60 Minutes 
30 Degrees . 
60 Degrees . 
90 Degrees . 
360 Degrees . 



* 1 Minute C) 

*= 1 Degree (**) 

- ISign 

» 1 Sextant 

= 1 Quadrant, or Bight Angle 

= 1 Circumference, or Great Circle. 

The circumference of a circle is nearly 3f times its diame- 
ter, or more exactly 8*14169 or 4f f times ; this quantity is 
usually represented by the Greek v. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 9 

— - - — ■.■■■■ ■■- 

HAY AND STBAW MEASURE. 

36 lbs. Av =1 Truss of Straw 

66 lbs. Av =1 Truss of Old Hay 

60 lbs. Av =1 Truss of New Hay 

36 Trusses .... =1 Load. 

Hay is called old after Michaelmas. 



MISCELLANEOUS WEIGHTS AND MEASUBES. 

A sack of potatoes . . . . = 108 lbs. 

A sack of coals = 224 lbs. 

A sack of flour =280 lbs. 

A firkin of butter =66 lbs. 

A firkin of soap =64 lbs. 

A barrel of soap = 256 lbs. 

A fodder of lead = 19J cwt. 

A load of straw =11 cwt. 64 lbs. 

A load of old hay =18 cwt. 

A load of new hay .... =19 cwt. 32 lbs. 

A chest of tea ^84 lbs. 

A pipe of port = 115 gallons 

A butt of sherry =108 gallons 

A hogshead of claret ... =46 gallons. 



JEWISH WEIGHTS, ETC. 

A cubit s 22 inches, nearly 

A furlong = 243 yards 

A Sabbath day's journey . . « 2 miles 

A bin =10 pints 

An omer = 2 gallons 

A shekel =• 9 dwt. 3 grs. 

A talent = 114 lbs. oz. 15 dwt. 

A penny = 7^d. 

A shekel of silver .....= 2^. 4jcZ. 

A shekel of gold = £1 IGs, bd, 

A talent of silver = £352 17s. 6d. 

A talent of gold « £5,437 10^. 
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AUQTJOT PABTS. 



6 
5 
4 

3 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



d. 

6 

4 

3 

2 

It 



Of a Ponrp. 



». d. 

10 



8 


4 
6 

8 
4 
3 

8 
6 



u 



>i 



f9 



M 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



one>Iialf 

one-third 

one-foorth 

one-fifth 

one-sixth 

one-eighth 

one-tenth 

one-twelfth 

one-fifbeenth 

one-sixteenth 

one-twentieth 

one-thirtieth 

one-fortieth. 



99 
99 



>> 



2 99 
99 



Id. 

id. 



Of a Shilling. 

is one-half 

one-third 

one-fonrth 

one-sixth 

one-eighth 

one-twelfth. 

Of a Penny. 
is one-half 

99 



one-fourth. 



cwt. qrs. 
10 



5 





4, 





2 


2 


2 





1 






Of a Ton. 

is one-half 
one-fonrth 
one-fifth 
one-eighth 
one- tenth 
one-twentieth. 



[ Of a Cwt. 

qrs. Ihs. 

2 is one-half 

1 yy one-fonrth 

16 „ one-seventh 

14 „ one-eighth 

8 „ one-fonrteenth 

7 „ one-sixteenth 

4 „ one-twentjeightL. 

Of a Quakteb. 

14 lbs is one-half 

7 „ „ one-fourth 

„ one-seyenth 

9, one- eighth 

„ one-fourteenth 

„ one-sixteenth. 



99 

4 

^ 99 

•'a 99 
2 „ 



Of an Acre. 
rds. po. 
2 is one-half 



1 
20 
10 



99 



99 



99 



one-fourth 
one-eighth 
one sixteenth. 



Of a Pound Av. 

8 oz. is one-half 
4 „ „ one-fourth 
2 „ .. one-eighth 

one-sixteenth. 



99 
99 



99 
99 
99 



Of a 

6 oz. is 

4 

3 

2 

1 



99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 



PoTTND Trot. 

one-half 

one-third 

one-fourth 

one-sixth 

one-twelfth. 
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THE METRICAL SYSTEM. 

The Metrical system, used in France and in most scientific 
works in England, is so called becanse all its units are derived 
from the Metre, 

The Metre is the nnit of length, and is the ten millionth 
part of the distance from either pole to the equator ; it is 
found by actual measurement to be 39'3708 inches. 

The Are is the unit of surface, and contains 100 sq. metres. 

The Store is the unit of solidity, and contains 1 cubic metre. 

The Litre is the unit of capacity, and is equal in volume to 
the tenth part of a cubic metre of distilled water. 

The Gramme is the unit of weight ; it is the thousandth 
part of the weight of a litre of distilled water. 

The Franc is the unit of money, and weighs 5 grammes, 

N.B. The unit is multiplied by 10, 100, or 1,000 if the 
prefix is Greek (deca 10, hecto 100, kilo 1,000) ; it is divided 
by 10, 100, or 1,000 if the prefix is Latin (deci 10, cmti 100, 
milli 1,000). 



MEASUBES OF LENGTH, SURFACE, AND 

SOLIDITY. 

10 Millimetres =-1 Centimetre 

10 Centimetres =1 Decimetre 

10 Decimetres =1 MtiTRE 

10 Metres =1 Decametre 

10 Decametres =1 Hectometre 

10 Hectometres =1 Kilometre 

10 Kilometres =1 Myriametro. 

The Metre measures 39*3708 inches. 

For Squabb Measure substitute 100 for 10 in the above 
table. The are contains 100 square metres = 119603 sq. yds. 
The square metre contains 10*7643 sq. ft. 

For Cubic Measure substitute 1,000 for 10 in the above 
table. The cubic metre = 35*3166 cub. ft. The St^re is a 
cubic mstre^ and is used for measuring firewood, burnt in 
France instead of coal. 
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MfiASUBE OF CAPACITY. 

10 Centilitres » 1 Decilitre 

10 Decilitres « 1 Litre 

10 Litres » 1 D6caUtre 

10 Decalitres » 1 Hectolitre 

10 Hectolitres » 1 Kilolitre. 

The Litre measares 61*027 cubic incbes, and contains 
176077 pints. 

MEASUBE OF WEIGHT. 

10 Milligrammes ~ 1 Centigramme 

10 Centigrammes = 1 Decigramme 

10 Decigrammes — 1 Gramme 

10 Grammes =■ 1 Decagramme 

10 Decagrammes = 1 Hectogramme 

10 Hectogrammes = 1 Kilogramme. 

The Oramme weighs 15-432 grains Troj, or '5646 drs. Av. 

MONEY. 

10 Mils « 1 Centime 

10 Centimes =« 1 D^cime 
10 Decimes = 1 Franc. 



ARITHMETICAL DEFINITIONS. 

The sum of any numbers, is the amount produced when they 
are added together. 

The difference of any two numbers, is the remainder that is 
left when the less is subtracted from the greater. 

The product of any numbers, is the amount produced when 
they are multiplied into each other. The multiplying number 
is called the multiplier^ and the number to be multiplied, the 
multiplicand. 

Quotient, is the amount produced when one number is 
divided into the other. 

Divisor ) Dividend ( Quotient. 

The area, is the total number of square units that a surface 
contains. It is found by maltiplying the length into the 
breadth. 



ARITHMETICAL DEFINITIONS. 13 

The solid, or cuhie content^ is the total nnmher of cuhic units 
that a solid bodj contains. It is found bj multiplying the 
length, breadth, and thickness into each other. 

An Integer, is a "whole number. 

A Prime Number^ is one that has no factors but itself and 
unity ; as 17, 31. 

An Abstract Number , is one that is used without reference to 
any object ; as 7, 20. 

A Concrete Number denotes the kind ; as £7, 5 tons. 

A Fraction represents a part or equal parts of a whole 
number ; as ^, f . 

The Denominator is the lower part of a fraction, and shows 
into how many equal parts the whole is divided. 

The Numei'ator is the upper part of a fraction, and shows 
how many of those parts are taken to form the fraction. 

A Proper Fraction has the numerator less than the denomi- 
nator, as ^. 

An Improper Fraction has the numerator equal to or greater 
than the denominator, as f , |^. 

A Mixed Number is one formed of a whole number and a 
fraction, as 2f . 

A Compound Fraction is a fraction of a fraction, as |- 
of |. 

A Complex Fraction is one in which either the numerator or 

± 2 

the denominator, or both, are fractions, as 7 ; - 

A Decimal Fraction is a fraction whose numerator is ex- 
pressed and whose denominator is understood, but this 
denominator is always 10, or some power of 10 ; it is ex- 
pressed by marking off by a point from the right of the 
numerator as many figures as there are ciphers in the denomi- 
nator, prefixing ciphers to the numerator, if necessary, to 
make up the requisite number of figures after the point. 

Ciphers affixed to the right hand of a decimal have no eflect 
upon its value; thus, '8, '80, and "8000 are all equal. A 
cipher affixed to the left hand of a decimal after the point 
diminishes the value tenfold ; thas '08 is one-tenth of *8. A 
decimal is multiplied by 10, 100, 1000, etc., by moving the 
point one, two, or three, etc., places to the right ; it is divided 
by moving it^ in the same way, to the left. 
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Least Common Multiple of any numbers, is the least namber 
which contains each of them withont remainder. 

Greatest Common Measure^ or Higliest Common Factor ^ of any 
numbers, is the greatest number which divides each of them 
without remainder. 

Interest is money paid for the use of money. 

FrincijpaX is the sum lent on which interest is reckoned. 

Amount is the Principal and Interest added together. 

Simple Interest is thiat which is allowed for the Principal 
only. 

Compound Interest is Interest upon the Interest added to the 
Principal. 

Discount is the sum allowed for the payment of money before 
it is due. 

Present Value of a sum due at any future time, is the sum 
left when the discount for that sum is deducted. 

Insurance is a percentage paid for securing property from 
fire, etc. The sum paid is called the Premium ; and the legal 
document by which the Insurer is secured from loss, is called 
the Policy of Insurance, 

lAfe Insurance is a percentage paid for securing the pay- 
ment of a sum of money upon the death of a person. 

Commission^ or Brokerage, is a percentage paid to agents for 
buying or selling goods. 

Stock is the name given to money lent to Government at a 
certain rate of interest. The source from which the interest 
is paid is called the Public Funds. 

" The Sper cents, are at 98," means that £100 of stock can he 
bought for £98, and will bring in an income of £3 per annum. 

Assets, or effects, are what money, stock, etc., a person has. 

Debts, or liabilities, are what a person owes. 

ABITHMBTICAL HINTS. 

To Multiply by any numher of Nines; as 9, 99, 999, etc. 

Affix to the multiplicand as many ciphers as there are nines 
in the multiplier, and subtract the multiplicand ; thus, 53784 
X 999 = 

53784000 
53784 



53730216 



ARITHMETICAL HINTS. 
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To Reduce Fractions to their Lowest Terms, 

A number is divisible by 2 if the last figure is divisible by 2. 

4 il the last 2 figures are divisible by 4. 

8 t* 3 *) n "• 

3 if the sum of the digits is divisible by 3. 

9 »» »♦ i» "• 

5 if the last figure is 5 or 0. 

10 „ „ 



n 



Practice, 

Ifc frequently simplifies a Practice sam to work it thus : — 

Find the value of 7 tons 17 cwts. 3 qrs. at £7 6s. Sd, per 
ton. 



(68. 8d. 



£ 8. 

1 1 

7 17 


d. 
3 
3 


) 7 17 


9 
7 


55 4 
2 12 


3 

7 


57 16 10 



Explanation. — Imagine the price of 1 ton to be £1 ; therefore 
the price of 1 cwt. would be l^., and the price of 1 qr. would 
be Sd. This amount, £1 Is. Sd., forms the top line. Since, 
however, there are 3 qrs, instead of 1 qr. the Sd, must be mul- 
tiplied by 3 ; for the same reason the Is, must be multiplied 
by 17, and the £1 by 7. This forms the product £7 17». 9d., 
-which is the price of 7 tons 17 cwt. 3 qrs, at £1 per ton. 
Multiplying this by 7-^ will give the price at £7 6^. 8d, per 
ton. 





£ 


8. d. 


The top line for 


tons mot. qrs. is 1 


1 3 


99 » 


ewi. qrs. lbs, „ 1 


5 ^ 


t> » 


lbs. oz. dwt. „ 1 


HI 


» 99 


oz. dwi. grs. „ 1 


1 0\ 


if 9} 


acres roods fo. „ 1 


5 li 
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DuodecimaU, — It is often convenient to use this system to 
find the area of a surface. A new measare, called a superficial 
'prime (or sometimes 9kpart ovfir8t)yiA introduced, which con- 
tains 12 square inches— measuring 12 in. by 1 in. When feet 
are multiplied by feet, the product is square feet ; when inches 
are multiplied by feet (or vice versd), the prodact is superficial 
primes ; when inches are multiplied by inches, the product is 
square ioches. For example : — Find the area of a surface 
which is 7/2. 4 in. long and 6 ft. 8 in. broad. 

ft. in. 



7 


4 




5 


8 




86 


8 




4 


10 


8 



I • 



41 6 8 

sq. ft. primes, sq. in. sq. ft. sq. in. 
41 6 8 = 41 80 

Explanation. — Multiplying 4 in. by 5 ft. we obtain 20 
primes, which = 1 sq.ft. 8 primes. Carrying 1, we multiply 
7 ft. by 5 ft.f and add in the 1, which gives us 36 sq. ft. For 
the second line, multiplying 4 in. by 8 in. we get 32 sq. in. = 
2 primes 8 sq. in ; 7ft.xS in. = 56 primes, and adding 2 car- 
ried on, the sum is bSprim£s= 4 sq. ft. 10 primes. By addition 
we obtain 41 sq.ft. 6 primes 8 sq. in.; and since each prime 
contains 12 sq. in., the answer is found to be 41 sq.ft. 80 sq. in. 

To find the total Area of the Walls of a Boom. 

Length x Height x 2 
Breadth x Height x 2 

Add the two products together, and the sum will be the 
required number of square units. 

To find the Length of Paper required for the Walls of a Boom. 

Find the area of the walls by the preceding rule, deduct 
the area of doors and windows, and divide the remainder 
by the width of the paper. The quotient will be the length 
required. 
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Simple Interest (See Algebraical Formnlad.) 

Let Interest = I 

Bate per cent. = K 
Time = T 

Principal = P 

Amount = A 

P X B X T 
^"" 100 
_ 100 X I 100 X A 



^ R X T 100 + (R X T) 

„ 100 X I 
R - 



T 



P X T 

100 X I 



P X R 

Compound Interest. 



Discount. 

Let P = Present Value. 
D » Disoonnt. 
A » Amount. 
I » Interest on £100 at the same rate for the same 

time. 
R =» Rate per cent. 
X =» Value of the bill at some future time. 

p ^ 100 X X 

D = 
X== 

I = 

■^ " i' X T 



A 








X X I 








1 + loo 








A X P 


A 


X 


D 


100 




1 




A X D 








X 








100 X D 
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ALGEBRAICAL SYMBOLS AND DEFINITIONS, 
denotes is equal to. 



+ 


it 


pins, the sign of addition. 


— 


ti 


minus, the sign of subtraction. 


X 

• 


99 
91 


multiplied by. 
divided by. 


*\f 


99 


difference between. 


> 
< 




is greater than, 
is less than. 


• • 
• 


if 


because. 


• 
• • 


»> 


therefore. 


a 


>> 


varies as. 


00 


9« 


infinity. 

the square root of x. 

the nr root of x. 


1 


99 


M. 


» 


99 99 


m 
xn 




the n'* root of «•*. 


x-» 




1 



I y* „ factorial n; t.e. the product of the natural 

number from 1 to n. 

An expression is a collection of algebraical terms. 

Terms are those parts of an expression which are connected 
by + and - . 

A hinomtal expression consists of two terras, as (a 4- 6). 

A multinomial expression consists of several terms, as (a + & 
- c + i). 

The sum of any quantities, is the amount produced by 
adding the quantities together. 

The product of any quantities, is the amount produced by 
multiplying the quantities into each other. 

The Beciprocal of a number, is unity divided by the num* 
ber, that is, the number inverted : thus, the reciprocal of 2 is 
1 ^ 2 = I ; of i is 1 -^ I = 2. 

The Ooefftdent is the number or letter which is prefixed to 
an algebraical quantity ; thus, in bh, ah, 5 and a respectively 
are the coefficients of &. 
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ALGEBBAICAL FOBMULiE. 

Formula fob Factors. 

(1) a2- &3=(a + &) (a -6). 

(2) a^ + h^ does not resolve into factors. 

(3) a3 + &8 = (a + 6) (a^ - a6 + 62). 

(4) a3 - 63 =, (a _ 6) (a2 + a6 + 62). 

(1) If n be even and the sign - 

a** - &•• is divisible by (a - 6) and (a + 6). 

(2) If n be even and the sign + 

a* + 6** is not divisible. 

(3) If n be odd and the siga + 

a" + 6" is divisible by (a + 6). 

(4) If 71 be odd and the sign - 

a* - 6" is divisible by (a - 6), 
N.B. If (a ~ 6) be the divisor, all the signs in the quotient 
will be + 
If (a + 6) be the divisor, the signs will be + , -, + , 
-, etc., alternately. 

Formula for Squariko a Brtomial. 

(a + 6)3 « a2 + 2a6 + 6» 
(a - 6)2 = d2 - 2a6 + 62 

Square each term separately ; multiply the two terms 
together and double the product ; thus, — 

(a + hy * (ay 4- (6)' + 2 (a K 6). 

Formula for Squaring a Multinomial. 

(a + 6 + (5)2 » d2 + 52 ^. c« + 2(t6 + 2ac + 26c. 

Square each term separately; multiply every two terms 
together, and double each product ; thus, — 

(a + 6 4- cy 

= W + G>y + (cy + 2(a X 6) 4- 2(a x c) 4- 2(6 x c). 
(tt + 6 - c - (i)' 

- {ay+(hy+ (cy+ (^dy+ 2(a x 6) - 2(a X c) - 2(a x d) 
^ 2(6 X c) - 2(6 X d) + 2(c x d). 
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FoBMULi FOB SoLYnro Quadratics. 
Let ax^ +&«•!- e » be tlie qaadraiio eqnatic 

then . = zli^i^Ll^M 

2a 

- ( « sam of the roots. 

c » product of the roots. 

The roots will be eqnal if b' = 4ac. 

The roots will be unequal if 6^ > 4ac. 
The roots will be impossible if 5' < ^c. 

FOBMULJ! FOB THB PbOOBESSIONS. 

Let a B first term. 

h e common difference. 
I = last term, 
n » no. of terms. 
8 = sum of the terms. 
r = common ratio. 

Abithmbtical Progression. 

I =:= a + (n - 1)6 
.-. 8^^^2a -b (n -1)6 I 

Arithmetical mean = half the sum of the extremes 
Geometrical Progression. 

'" r- 1 

rZ - a 

8 ^ 1 

r - 1 

2 » limit of the sum in infinity. 



Geometrical mean = v^( product of the extremes). 

Harmonical Progression. 

A, B, 0, are in Harmonical Progression 
when A:C=A-B:B-0. 
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Any number of qaanfcities are in Harmonical Progression 
when every three conseontiye quantities are in Harmonical 
Progression. 

The reciprocals of numbers in H. P. are in A. P. 
Let X and y be any two quantities. 
Let A =s Arithmetical mean. 
QsGreometrical mean. 
H => Harmonical mean. 

thenA = l±J^ 

H= -^^«^ 
X + y A 

FOBMULiE FOB PflBMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS. 

No. of yariations of n things taken r together 

- n (n - 1) (» - 2) . . . (n - r + 1). 
No. of permutations of n things 

- n (n - 1) (n - 2) . . . 3. 2. 1. 

No. of permutations of n things when the quantities recur 
p, q, r . • • times 

1^ 



P I 9 



FOBMULS FOB InTEBEST AND DISCOUNT. 

Let P » principal 

r » interest on £1 for 1 year 
n « no. of years 
I » interest on P for n years 
M s Amount 
V = Present value 
D » discount. 
Simple Literest I » Pnr 

M - P (1 + nr) 
Compound Interest I = M - P 

M = P(l + r)" 

^ " (1 + r)- 
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Discount D ^"^ 



1 + nr 
V-P- D 
^ P 
1 + nr 
Intenst on £1 for 1 year 









«. c2. 


at 1 per cent. 


B 


2i 


,. li 


» 


= 


31 


„ 2 


)) 


» 


4f 


„ 2i 


99 


= 


6 


,. 3 


» 


= 


H 


>} 3| 


9> 


= 


8i 


„ 4 


» 


» 


n 


4.1 


)» 


== 


lOi 


,. 5 


1) 


= 


1 



TRIGONOMETRICAL FORMULiE. 

sine A — \ ^ ; cosecant A » — 2P • 

hjp perp 

. base . . hyp 

oosme A = -; — ; secant A = , "^^ ; 

hyp base 

. . sin A perp . .a cos A base 

tan A •= r- «* f — ^; cotangent A » -; — - :». 

cos A base sin A perp 

Versed sine A = 1 - cosine A. 



sin^ A + cos^ A « 1 

tan A 



sin A « *yi - cos* A 



cos A - -/I - sin* A 



-/l + tan'A 

1 
\/l + tan« A 



sec A « v/1 + tan2 A 
QOSCC A = -y/l + cot* A. 
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sia (A + B) = Bin A cos B + cos A sLu B 
siu ( A - B) « sin A cos B - cos A sin B 
cos (A + B) = cos A cos B - sin A sin B 
cos (A - B) = cos A cos B + cos A sin B 

tan(A + B)= t^^ ^ + tan B 



tan (A - B) = 



1 - tan A tan B 
tan A - tan B 



1 + tan A tan B 

sin 2 A = 2 sin A cos A 
cos 2 A = cos* A - sin2 A 

= 2 cos* A - 1 

= 1 - 2 sin« A 

. o A 2 tan A 

tan 2 A « , - 

1 - tan2A 

sin 3 A = 3 sin A - 4 sin* A 
cos 3 A = 4 cos^ A - 3 cos A 

•A.TJ o-A + B A-B 

sin A + Bin B = 2 sm — j- — cos — - — 

• A -13 o A+B A-B 
Bin A - sm B = 2 cos — - — s n — - — 



A. -no A + B A-B 
cos A + cos B » 2 cos — - — cos — ^ — 

Tj . o A + B. A-B 

cos B - cos A = 2 sin — — sin — -^ — 

tan A + tan B = ?i5_(^L±^ 

COS A cos B 

tanA-tanB= "° (^ " ^^ 

COS A cos B 

cot A + cot B - ?^?Li^L±^ 

Sin A sm B 

cotB-cotA=. ^"(/-:^> 

sm A sm B 



in - - i^v^l + sinA - -/l - sin a) 
^ - i (yi + sin A + v/1 - sin a) 



Bin 
cos 
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Solution op Tbiangles. 

Let A, B, G, be the angles of a triangle. 

a, &, e, be the sides respeotivelj opposite to A, B, C. 

A *» the area of the triangle. 

S = sam of the sides ; i.e., a + b + c, 

» = I the sum of the sides ; i,e.<, q . 

sin A sin B sin G sin A a ^ sin B _ 5 sin A _ a 
a ^ 5 ** c sin B "" 6 ' sin C c * sin C c 

^^« ^ ^ —2Vc 

A - B a - 6 c 

25 ^ «(tf - a) 

2 y 

sin A « T- V8{^8 - a)(« - 6)(» - c) 

A *= o" SI" A 

= \/5(s - a)(« - Z))(s - c) 
c = a cos B + 6 cos A 
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CIROULAE MEASUJIB. 

Circular measure is the numerical ratio of the arc to the 
radius. 

The Unit of circular measure is the angle whose arc » the 
radios. 

Let v := the circular measure of two right angles. 
D = no. of Degrees in any angle. 
G » no. of Grades in any angle. 
— circular measure of any angle. 

-^ y^ G 

6» = jg^w; D — —e. 

355 
v = 3*14159, I.e., Too or 3| nearly. 

180° 

= 57-29578. 

MEASUBEMENT OF ANGLES. 

The Complement of A is that number by which A falls 
short of a right angle : therefore, the complement of A a 
90° - A. 

The Supplement of A is that number by which A falls 
short of two right angles ; therefore, the supplement of A » 
180° - A. 

sin (90° - A) = cos A ; cos (90° - A) = sin A. 
sec (90° - A) = cosec A ; cosec (90° - A) = sec A. 
tan (90° - A) « cot A; cot (90° - A) = tan A. 

sin (180° - A) - sin A ; cos (180° - A) = - cos A ; 
sin (180° + A) = - sin A ; cos (180° + A) = - cos A ; 

tan (180° - A) = - tan A. 

tan (180° + A) = tan A. 

sin ( - A) = - Bin A. 
cos ( - A) =* cos A. 
tan ( - A) = - tan A. 
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CUANQES OF TUG TlilGOXOMETRIOAL BaTIOS THROUGH THE 

Four Quadrants. 



f . .. . - 
sia A 


0° — 90° 


90' - 180' 


180" - 270' 


270" - 360° 


+ 
Otol 


+ 
ItoO 


Otol 


ItoO 


cos A 


+ 
ItoO 


Otol 


ItoO 


+ 
Otol 


tan A 


+ 
Otoco 


CO to 


+ 
Otooo 


ootoO 


cot A 


+ 
oo to 


tooo 


+ 
oo to 


Otooo 


see A 


+ 
1 tooo 


oo to 1 


1 tooo 


+ 
oo to 1 


cosec A 


+ 

C30 to 1 


+ 
1 tooo 


oo to 1 


1 tooo 



NUMERICAL VALUES OF THE TBIGONO. 

METRICAL BATIOS. 



Bin 30° 


=s 


i 


= cos 60° 


cos 30° 


= 


^/3 
2 


« sin 60° 


tan 30° 


zs 


1 


= cot 60° 


sec 30° 


= 


2 


= cosec 60 


cosec 30° 


— 


2 


= sec 60° 


cofc 30° 


^ 


^ 


= tan 60° 



MENSURATION OF SURFACES. 27 



sin 45° 


« 


1 

>/2 


= cos 45* 


tan 45° 


» 


1 


= cot 45° 


sec 45° 


= 


y/2 


= cosec 45° 


sin 15° 


- 


2y/2 


= cos 75° 


cos 15° 


= 


y/S + 1 
2y/2 


= sin 75° 


tan 15° 


- 


2 - v/g 


=- cot 75° 


sin 18° 


_. 


v's - 1 

4 


- cos 72° 


cos 18° 


A A +^5 

'V 2v/2 


= sin 72° 


sin 54° 


as 


V^ + 1 
4 


= cos 36° 


COB 54° 


^ 2/2" 


-sin 36° 


sin 90° 


= 


1 




cos 90° 


:= 








MENSUEATION OF SUEFACES. 

The area of a square 

» the square of one of its sides 
~ half the square of the diagonal. 

The area of a rectangular parallelogram 

» the length x the breadth. 

The area of any parallelogram 

— the base x the height. 

The area of a rhombus 

5s half the product of its diagonals, 
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The area of a triangle 

 h alf the base x the beight . 

— ^# (» - a) ($ - fc) (« - c) 

where a, 5, c are tiie three sides and « = f the sam 
of the sides. 
The area of a trapezium 

— half the diagonal x sum of perpendicolars. 
The area of a trapezoid 

» half the snm of the parallel sides x perp. distance. 
The area of a quadrilateral figore inscribed in a circle (Enclid 
I II. 22) 

— -v/(« -»)(«- h) (jB - c) (« - d) 

where s » the semi.penmeter (i.e. half the sum of 
the sides), and a, h, c, d, are the four sides. 
The circumference of a circle 
» diameter x 3 '1416. 
The area of a circle 

» square of diameter x *7854 
■» square of radius x 3' 141 6 

— i (circumference x diameter). 
The area of a sector of a circle 

— half the radius x length of arc. 
The area of a circular ring 

= sum of diameters x difference of diameters x *S^854. 
The area of an ellipse 

= product of axes x '7854. 



MENSURATION OF SOLIDS, 

The solidity of a cube 

== the cube of one of its edges. 
The surface of a cube 

= the area of a side x 6. 
The solidity of a parallelopiped, prism, or cylinder 

» area of base x perpendicular height. 
The surface of a parallelopiped, prism, or cylinder 

= perimeter of base x perpendicular height, together 
with twice the area of the base. 
The solidity of a pyramid or cone 

= J (area of base x perpendicular height). 
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The sarface of a pyramid or oone 

— \ (perimeter of base x slant height) together with 

the area of the base. 
The solidity of a sphere 

« cube of aiameter x '5236. 
The sarface of a sphere 

» sqnare of diameter x 8*1416 

— circumference x diameter. 



ELEMENTS OP STATICS, DYNAMICS, AND 

HYDROSTATICS. 

STATICS. 

Force. Any cause which changes a body's state of rest or 
motion. 

A force may be represented by a straight line, when the 
direction of the force, its magnitude, and its point of applica- 
tion are given. 

BesviUant is the single force which represents the combined 
effect of several forces. 

Oomposition of Forces takes place when two or more forces 
are replaced by their resultant. 

Eesolution of Forces takes place when the resultant is replaced 
by its components. 

The resultant is the greatest possible when two forces 
act along the same straight line in the same direction, and 
the least possible when they act in opposite directions. 

When two equal forces act at an angle of 120°, the 
resultant is equal to either component. 

Parallelogram of Forces. When two concurrent forces act 
upon a point, and can be represented in magnitude and 
direction by the two adjacent sides of a parallelogram, 
their resultont will be represented in magnitude and 
direction by the diagonal drawn through the given point. 
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la every righi-angled triangle where the two acute 
angles are W and 3(f 

the shortest side » \ the longest 

the third side — the shortest x v^ 

When the acnte angles are 45° each 

either side = hypothenuse -t- \/2 
V^- 1-41421 v^- 173205 

Triangle of Forces. If three forces acting npon a point can 
he represented in magnitude and direction by the three 
sides of a triangle taken in order, they will be in equili- 
brium. Conversely, if three forces acting upon a point 
be in equilibrium, and if any triangle be d[rawn whose 
sides are severally parallel or severally perpendicular to 
their directions, the forces will be to one another as the 
sides of the triangle. 

Moment of a Force about a Pointj is the product of the force 
and the perpendicular distance from the point. 

(i.) The moment of the resultant about any point is 
equal to the sum of the moments of the com- 
ponents about that point. 

(ii.) The sum of the moments of any number of forces 
about a point in the direction of their resultant 
is zero. 

(iii.) The moments of two forces about any point in 
the direction of their resultant are equal. 

Centre of Gravity. 

If any number of parallel forces act at given points in a 
rigid body, the point through which the resultant will always 
pass, in whatever position the body may be placed, is called 
the centre of gravity. 

The centre of gravity of a triangle is one-third of the per« 
pendicular^height from the base. 

A body is said to be in unstable equilibrium if, after the 
slightest possible disturbance, it moves away from its former 
position; in stable equilibrium if it returns to its former 
position ; in neutral equilibrium if it remains at rest in the 
new position into which it was brought by the disturbance. 
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In unstable eqnilibriam the C.Gr. is in the highest position. 

In stable eqnilibriam the C.G. is in the lowest position. 

In neutral eqnilibrium the C.G. neither rises nor descends 
-when the body is disturbed. 

A body resting on any plane will stand or faU, according as 
the vertical line through the C.G. falls within or without the 
base of the body. 



MECHANICAL ADVANTAGE OF THE SIMPLE 

MACHINES. 

Lever. 

Tij- , . T J , W distance of P. from fulcrum 

Mechanical advantage =-T=r =-^^-7 ^ .^ , ^r^ 

P distance of W . from fulcrum 

False Balance. 



True weight = -v/product of apparent weights. 

Wheel and Axle. 

W radius of wheel 

P radius of axle 

Compound Wheel and Axle. 

W twice the radius of wheel 

P difference between the radii of axles 

Combination op Wheels and Axles. 
W __ product of the radii of all the wheels 
P product of the radii of all the axles 

Toothed Wheels. 
W __ number of teeth in larger wheel 
P number of teeth in smaller wheel 

Pullets.* 
Single moyable pulley, strings parallel. 

W = 2P. 
When the same string passes round n movable pnlleysi 

W = 2nP. 
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When each of the n xnorable pulleys hangs bj a separate 
string. 

W = 2" P. 
When each of the strings is attached to the weight. 

W-P(2«-l). 

Inclined Plane. 

When the power acts parallel to the plane. 

W ^ length 

P "" height' 
W ^ length 

Bi base 
When the power acts horizontal to the plane. 

W base 
P " height* 
W_ base 

R length 

Screw. 
W circnmference described by lever 
P distance between the threads 

FRICTION. 

Oo'efficient of Friction. The numerical quantity which ex- 
presses the ratio of the force of friction to the mntnal normal 
pressure between the surfaces. 

Angle of Bepose. The greatest angle which a plane can 
make with the horizon, so that a g^ven substance placed upon 
the plane will be prevented from sliding by friction only. 

Angle of Besistcmce. The greatest angle which the direction 
of a force can make with the common normal to the surfaces 
at the point of contact without causing the one to slide over 
the other. 

DYNAMICS. 

First Law of Motion, If a body is not acted upon by any 
force, it will remain at rest ; and if the body be in motion it 
will continue to move in a straight line with uniform velocity. 

Second Law of Motion. When a force acts upon a body in 
motion, the change of motion produced is the same as if the 
force acted on the body at rest. 
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Third Law of Motion. Actioa and re-action are eqnal and 
contrary. 

Let 8 « space passed over 
V « initial velocity 
V = final velocity 
t -= time 
/ — acceleration 

from rest ^11 J^^^' 

v « V db f t. 
ivith initial velocity'^ . 2 s _ v — Y 

'^ v + Y 7~ 

v^^Y^±2fs, 
For faUing bodies f^g^ 322 

When a body is projected vertically npwards with velocity 

V, it rises for — seconds, reaches the height rr — , falls in — 

g . ^9 9 

seconds, and strikes the ground with velocity V. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

Specific Gravity. 

Lef. — The relative weight of any substance compared with 
an eqnal volume of distilled water at temperature 60° F. 
The specific gravity of 

(i.) A solid heavier than water. 

R ^^Q trnQ weight 

loss of weight in water 

(ii.) A solid lighter than water. 
Attach the body to one heavier than water, weigh each in air 
and water, then 

« ^ the weight of light body in air 

difierence of the two losses of weight in water 

Bramah Press* 
Pressure on larger piston area of larger piston 
Pressure on smaller piston area of smaller piston 
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Ghapteu I. 
THE ALPHABET. 

]. First Classification op Consonants. 

ConsoQants may be divided into : — 

Liqnids (L. liquidare, to flow), 1, in, n, r. 

Sibilants (L. sihilare^ to hiss), g and ch (soft), j, s, x, and s 

Spirants (L. spirare, to breathe), f, h, v, s, z, j. 

Mutes (L. mutuSf dumb), b, c, d, g, k, p, q, t. 

Doubles, X ( = cs, ks, gs). z ( = ds, is). 

Aspirates (L. ai, at, spirare, to breathe), h. 

2. Second Classification of Consonants, accobdinq to 

Obgans of Speech. 

liip-Letters, or Labials (L. labium^ a lip), m, b, p, w, 

f, V. 

Tongue-Letters, viz. Dentals (L. dens^ a tooth), t, 

th (thmgj, d, 1, n, s, c (soft), «. 

Qutturals (L. guttur, throat), k, c, v, g (hard), ch and 
gh (hard), q, r. 

Palatals (L. palatum, palate), j, y, g. 

Compound, x = ks. 
Breath-Letter, or Aspirate, h. 

3. Classification of Mutes. 

The mutes are also classified as :— 
Sharp (or thin) mutes, p, t, k. 
Flat (or middle) mutes, b, d, g. 

Afini'pfttfid i ^^*^P mutes,/, th (thin) ch (hard). 
Aspiratea | ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^j^.^^ ^^^ 

Similarly, s is a sharp sibilant. 
Z „ flat „ 

4. Hard and Soft Mutes, etc. 

C is hard and equals k before a, o, u (cat, cot, cub). 
C is soft and equals S before e, i, j (cent, city, Guprus), 

37 
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ch. is hard and eqnals k, as in ache, mechanics, 

ch is soft and eqnals tch, as in chapel^ cherry ^ preach. 

ch is sofi and eqnals the sibil^int sound of sh, as in machine. 

g is hard before a, o, n, and in most English words before 
e, i, as in gave^ got, gum, get, gild. 

g is soft and eqnals j before e, i^ y, in words introduced 
from French, as in gentle, gin, gypsy. 

q is always followed by u. Their sound is the same as that 
of cw or Jew, &a in quite, quick; sometimes their sound is 
almost the same as that of X;, as in oblique, liquor, pique, 

Z has two sounds, cs, as in axe ; gs, as in exact. 

S, sharp, as in so, this, 

„ flat, and like z, in his, flies. 

„ and sometimes like s^, as in censure, sure, sugar, 

X sometimes equals zh, as in azure. 

6. Redundant or Supeepluous Lettees. 
c, q, X, w, y. 

C may be represented by k before a, o, u ; and 

by s before e, i, y. 
by its equivalent kw. 
by ks, 

by 00, as in wet = ooet. 
by ee, as in yet = est, 

6. Mute Letters, i.e., Lettees not Sounded. 

b, c, g, h, k, 1, m, n, p, s, t, w, a, e, i, o, u, as in tom&, in- 
dict, si^rn, /lour, A;nife, caZm, mnemonics, condemn, receipt, 
island, bustle, wvong, marriage, engine, fashion, gaol, coquet. 

7. Vowels. 
Vowels are either 
(a) Simple, a, e, i, o, u. 

(h) Semi, w, y ; w is a vowel in tower ; a consonant in 

we, were, 
y is a vowel in stai^j, hyssop ; a consonant 
in your, young. 
Generally w and y are vowels, except at the beginning of a 
syllable. 

(c) Compound, i.e. diphthongs, ei, oi, eu, on, as in height, 
boisterous, feud, noun, 
fsfote, — The oldest English alphabet consisted of twenty. 



H 


)> 


99 


X 


99 


99 


w 


)» 


» 


y 


n 


)) 
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four letters, all ezcepfc three being Roman characters ; > (thorn 
=5th), and 1> (wen^w), are Runic letters; D, t$ is merely a 
crossed d ased instead of the thorn ; j is another form of i, 
and i; of u ; w isBt doubling of u. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

For full DefinitiouB see Chapter XV., page 98. 

Noun. — A noun is a word used as the name of anything ; 
as, bird, John, 

Adjective. — An adjective is a word used to describe that 
for which a noun stands ; as. Tall men. Three books. 

Pronoun. — A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; 
as, I see. Who cal& ? 

Verb. — ^A verb is a word used to tell something about 
some person or thing ; as, 8he&^ bleat. 

Adverb. — An adverb is a word that shows how an action, 
state, or quality is modified or limited ; as. She paints well. 
They are very tired. 

Preposition. — ^A preposition is a word that shows how 
things, or their actions or attributes, are related to other 
things ; as, A cow in the garden. Oo tO another. Fond of 
money. 

Conjunction. — A conjunction is a word used to join 
words, sentences, or parts of sentences together ; as, We buy 
com and wine. We eat and drink. 

Interjection. — An interjection is a word which ex- 
presses some feeling or emotion, as, Oh ! Alas, Hurrah. 



. Chapter II. 

INFLEXION. 

(Nouns : Number, Gender, Case.) 

Bules for the formation of the plural of simple and com- 
pound nouns. 

(a) General rule, under which all new words come. 
Add 8 to the nominative singular; as, horse, horses; vessel, 
vessels; telegram^ telegrams. 

(6) Add es to the nominative singular of nouns ending in 
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eh (soft)^ shf 88^ X, 9 ; as, crutch^ crutches ; hlush^ blushes ; moss, 
mosses ; box, boxes ; topaz^ topazes, 

(e) Add es to the nominative singular of nouns ending in /, 
or in or y preceded by a consonant ; first changing the y 
into t, the /into v; as, echo^ echoes; jelly, jellies ; wolf, wolves. 

Note to (c). — Add s only to the nominative singular of 
nouns ending in oof, ff, and rf, and to nouns of Norman French 
origin ; as, roof, roofs ; cliff, cliffs ; dwarf, dwarfs ; chief, chiefs ; 
so also, reef, reefs ; fife, fifes ; strife, strifes. In these words 
the /and s both retain their sharp sound. 

To the nominative singular of words ending in fe add s 
only, first changing the / into v ; as, wife, wives. 

{d) Add en to the nominative singular of a few Saxon 
nouns ; as, ox, oxen ; child, children ; brother, brethren, 

(6) Change or modify the stem vowel or vowels in a few 
Saxon nouns; as, man, men; woman, women; mouse^ mice; 
goose, geese ; foot, feet ; tooth, teeth. 

Nouns with Two Plural Forms. 

Singular. Plural. 

brother brothers {sons of the same parents) 

brethren (members of same community) 
cloth cloths {kinds of cloth) 

clothes {garments) 
die dies {stamps for impressing) 

dice {cubes for play) 
genius geniuses {men of talent) 

genii {spirits) 
index indexes {tables of contents) 

indices {Algebraic signs) 
jKsa peas {regarded separately) 

pease {taken collectively) 
penny pennies, {s^arate coins) 

pence (a sum of money) 
shot shots {discharges) 

shot {balls) 
fish fishes {regarded separately) 

fish {taken collectively). 

Nouns of Gothic origin, which exhibit two plural forms are: — 
Scarfs, scarves ; dwarfs {dwarves) ; turfs {turves) ; wharfs^ 
wharves; staffs, staves. 

Those in brackets are unusual forms. 
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(a) To tlie following nouns, mostly Italian, ending in o add 
8 only: canto, junto, grotto, tyro, solo, quarto, octavo, duo- 
decimo, mosquito, rondo, domino, virtuoso, 

(h) To Proper nouns ending in o, to nouns ending in 
io, 00, add 8 only ; as, The Oatos, The Ciceros, folios, The too- 
toes, 

Note the Following Fobus. 

Safe, safes; fife, fifes; strife, strifes; chief, chiefs; brief, 
briefs ; grief, griefs; gulf, gulfs ; turf, turfs ; dwarf, dwarfs. 



Foreign Nouns. 

As a rale, foreign nouns retain their own plural form. 
The following list comprises those most frequently found 
in English composition : — 





Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular. 


Plural, 


liatin 


focus 

datum 

radix 

animalculum 


foci 
data 
radices 
animalcula 


genus 

formula 

series 

vortex 


genera 
formulsa 

series 
vortices 


Greek 


phenomenon 
miasma 


phenomena 
miasmata 


crisis 
dogma 


crises 
dogmata* 


French 


beau 
monsieur 


beaux 
messieurs 


madame 


mesdames 


Italian 


bandit 
virtuoso 


banditti 
virtuosi 


dilettante 
signer 


dilettanti 
signori 


Hebrew 


cherub 


cherubim 


seraph 


seraphim 



* Note, — The present tendency of the English language is to reject 
these foreign plurals ; and in proportion to the frequency with which a 
foreign word recurs in English composition, so does its plural tend to 
assume an English form ; thus we say, cherubs, dogmas, bandits, crocuses. 
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Noans plural ia form, bat true singulars, are : — 
AltnSf eavea^ riches , swhief chicken. 

Nouns true plurals, used both as singular and plural 
are : — 

New8j pains f means , amends^ tidings, small-pox («. pock), odds, 
wages, shambles, thanks, gallows. 

These nouns are usnalij preceded by a singular demonstra- 
tive {this, that), by {much or little), not many or few ; but are 
followed by a verb in the plural. 

News is 110X0 always used as a singular. 

Nouns Used only in the Plural. 

1. Names of things which are double or multiform. 

(a) Names of bodily parts or ailments ; as — entrails, lungs, 
mumps, measles^ fidgets. 

(&) Names of instruments, tools, articles of dress, neces- 
arily double ; as — shears, tongs, scales, trousers, mittens. 

(c) Names of certain games, ceremonies, periods of time ; 
as — hilUards, qv^its, matins, nuptiaZs, vespers, obsequies, calends, 
ides, nones. 

(d) The names of most natural and moral sciences ; as — 
politics, ethics, metaphysics, acoustics, optics, hydrostatics, phy- 
sics, mathematics. 

(e) The names of things considered in the mass or aggre- 
gate ; as — ashes, embers, lees, molasses. 

Note, — Nuptials, thanks, wages, amends, means, pains, tid- 
ings, gallows, have singular forms in old and in provincial 
English. 

Nouns Used onlt in the Sinqulae. 

(a) Names of materials, and abstract nouns; as — gold, 
silver, snow, pride, humility, beauty. 

{b) Names which have both a plural and collective mean- 
ing ; as — cattle, artillery, infantry, militia, fowl, 

{c) Some nouns which, when coming after a numeral, take 
a singular instead of a plural form ; as — Two brace of birds, 
Ten sail of the line. Six gross of buttons, A three-penny book. 

''ote upon (5) — ^Names of Materials and Abstract Nouns 
have plurals to denote varieties or different instances of 
is nained ; as — wines, sugars, negligences. 
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Nouns that have two meanings in the singular and only 
ONE in the plural, are : — 

horse, cavalry, animal, horses, animals. 

foot, infantry, part of body. feet, parts of body. 

powder, /or guns, mixture. powders, mixtures. 

light, of a lamp, a lamp. lights, lamps. 

Noans that have two meanings in the plural and one in 
the singular, are : — 

pain, suffering, pains, sufferings, trouble. 
custom, habit, customs, habits, revenues. 

COMPOUND NOUNS. 
Compounds op Man. 

(a) National 'names compounded of maji, make the plural 
in mew; as — Frenchman, Frenchmen ; Irishman, Irishmen. 

(b) Norman and German have Normans and Germans. 

Note, — Mussulman, Brahman, Turcoman, are not com- 
pounds of the English word man, they, therefore form their 
plurals regularly, as — Mitssulmans, etc. 

(c) All other compounds of man in English words form 
their plurals in men :— penmen, watchmen, workmen. 

Other Compounds. 

(a) General rule : — Add s to the nominative singular ; as — 
blackbirds, paymasters, handfuls, pailfuls, forget-me-nots. 

Note. — pailfuls denotes a certain measure or quantity; 
pailsful denotes several pails each full of something, each 
part of the word keeping its distinctive force. 

(6) When an adjective is the last part of a compound 
made up of noun and adjective, add s to the noun ; as — at- 
tonxeys-general, courts-martial, knights-errant. 

(c) When ^ a compound noun denotes a title, and is made 
up of two adjectives or two nouns, add s to the last part ; as — 
major-generals, lord-lieutenants. 

(d) Note, that the following compounds have both terms in 
the plural : — knights-templars, lords-justices, lords-appellants, 
men-servants. 

(e) In the case of prepositional compounds, add s to the 
noun member ; as — sons-in-law, lookers-on. 

(/) ^^ the case of proper nouns, add s to the distinguishing 
surname ; as— Ikfiss Smith, The Miss Smiths. 
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GENDEB. 

BULES FOB TUK FOBHATIOH OF THE FeMININK. 

The feminine is formed from the mascaline. 
(A) By inflexion ; 



Mas, 
count 
lion 
duke 
master 



Fern. 
countess 
lioness 
duchess 
mistress 



Mas, 
actor 
tiger 
emperor 
sorcerer 



Fern. 
actress 
tigress 
empress 
sorceress 



(1?) By composition ; as — 
Mas, 
he-bear 
mer-man 
cock-sparrow 
land-lord 
man 
step-son 



Fern. 
she-bear 
mer.maid 
hen-sparrow 
land-lady 
woman (wife-man) 
step- daughter 



(0) The masculine is distinguished from the feminine 
also — 

(a) By the use of diflerent words ; as-^ 



Ma^. 

boy 

drake 

earl 

he 

monk 



Fern. 

girl 

duck 

countess 

she 

nnn 



Mias. 

ram 

stag 

uncle 

hart 



Fern. 

ewe 

hind 

aunt 

roe 



(h) By forming the masculine from the feminine, as : — 
Fem. Mas. Fern. Mas. 

bride bridegroom widow widower 

goose gander witch wizard. 

Note. — ^And remember, — 

(a) The following words of foreign origin, which retain 
their oi-iginal distinctions of gender : — 



Mas. 


Fem. 


Mas. 


Fem. 


administrator 


administratrix 


beau 


belle 


executor 


executrix 


czar 


czarina 


heritor 


heritrix 


don 


donna 


landgrave 


landgravine 


hero 


heroine 


sultan 


sultana 


signore 


signora 


margrave 


margravine 


infante 


infanta 
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(6) The 


following nouns 


of common 


gender and their 


equivalent ; 


• 






child =8on or daughter 


monarch 


, » Jcing or queen 


deer = hart or roe 


parent 


'^father or mother 


fowl = cock or hen 


pig 


= boar or soio 


horse — stallion or mare 


sheep 


= ram or ewe. 


(c) The 


following forms :- 


— 




Mas. 


Fern. 


Mas, 


Fern. 


fox 


vixen 


bachelor 


spinster 


sir 


madam 


tailor 


seamstress 


sire 


dam 


mallard 


wild duck 


gaffer 


gammer 


marquis 


marchioness 




Mas. 


Fern. 




votary 


votress 




nephew 


niece 




lad 


lass 


• 



{£) By the Trope or Figure of Thought called Personi- 
fication, lifeless things are spoken of as if thej had life, 
and gender is assigned to them ; thus we find, — 

Sun N Moon x 

Love I Truth I 

Fear > Masculine. Justice v Feminine. 

Terror I Mercy I 

Ocean '' Peace / 



CASE (NOUNS). 
Rules for the formation of the Possessive Case. 

A. SlKOULAB. 

(1) For the possessive singular add an apostrophe and an 
8 ('«) to the nominative singular ; as, — 

man's, eaglets. 

(2) But to the nominative singular ending in an s sound 
(generally ss, ce) add only the apostrophe ; as, — 

For conscience' sake. Your Highness* love. 

B. Plural. 

(1) For the possessive plural add to nominative plural not 
ending in s both an apostrophe and s ('«) ; as, — 

m^Sy oxen^Sf children's. 
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(2) Bat to tho nominatiye plural ending in 8 add the 
apostrophe only ; as, — 

27*6 hahers* shops. The maidens* ornaments. 

0. Proper Names, etc, 

(1) To foreign proper names ending in s add an apostrophe 
only; as, — 

Moses^ law, Thetis* wrath, Olympus* top, 

(2) Bat to English proper nonns in freqaent use ending in 
s, and to words of one syllable ending in ss, and to words 
accentuated on the last syllable ending in ss, add an apostrophe 
and s (sound also the final syllable) ; as, — 

8t, Jameses Talace (pronounced Jamez-ez). 
An ass*s colt. The Princess's theatre. 

D. CoMPouHD Nouns. 

For the possessive case of compound nouns, add the posses- 
sive sign to the last term ; as, — 

The son-in-law's house. William^he^Gonqueror's reign. 



Chapter UI. 

ADJECTIVES* 

Comparison op Adjectives. 

Bules for Inflexion. 

A. i^ Add er to the positive for the comparative, or est 
for the superlative ; as,-^ 

strong stronger strongest 
broad broader broadest. 

ii. Before making these additions to adjectives end- 
ing in y preceded by a consonant, change the 
y into i ; as,— 

tidy tidier tidiest 

happy happier happiest 
Except shy shyer shyest. 
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Before making these additions to adjectives ending 
in a single consonant preceded by a short 
vowel, doable the final consonant ; as — 



sad sadder 

thin thinner 

Contrast — 

neat neater 

mean meaner 



saddest 
thinnest. 



neatest 1 Here the vowel 
meanest j is not shorh 

iv. When an adjective ends in e mute, then elide the e 
before adding er, est ; as, — 

wide wider widest 

white whiter whitest. 

B. To most adjectives of two or more syllables prefix 

more for the comparative, most for the saperla- 
tive; as, — 

hopefal more hopeful most hopeful 
beautiful more beautiful most beautiful. 

C. The following are :— 

Irregular Gomparisons. 

Comparative, Superlative. 
better (hei) best (hetst) 



Positive, 
good 
bad-^ 
evil f 

m 3 

many ) 
much j 
little 
far 
fore 



worse 



more 

less 

farther 

former 



worst 



most 



forth (Jurtli) further 
C latter 



late 

near 
nigh 

old 

hind 



( later 
nearer 
nigher 
C older 
\ elder 
hinder 



least (contracted from letesi) 

farthest 

foremost or first 

furthest 

1 iLr J (^o»"«ierly latst) 

nearest or next. 

nighest (shortened into next) 
C oldest 
X eldest 

hindmost 



Note^ — Elder cannot now be followed by tlmn. 
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D. The following 

** Defective Comparisons.** 

Positive. Superlative. 
mid midmost 

middle middlemost 

front frontmost 

rear rearmost 

north nortbmost 

northern northermost. 

And BO on with the other three points of the compass. 

NOTB. 

i. Only adjectiyes of description are inflected for 
"degrees"; except, /eu;, manyf muchj little. 

ii. Dissyllahles ending in y, ble, and er are often com- 
pared bj inflexion ; as, happier, noblest, tenderer. 

iii. An imperfect degree of quality is expressed by using 
either the termination ish or the auxiliary adverb 
rather : — 

r!ah^\hite } "'^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ whiteness. 

iy. A high degree of quality is expressed by certain 
adverbs; as, — 
very bright, excessively hot, extremely heautifuh 

Y. The following are double superlatives : — 

F^m-ost ] ^^^^e the AnglcSaxon 
J . V superlatives m and ost = est. 

\i. Adjectives that express qualities that cannot change 
do not allow of comparison ; as, — 

true, square, chief, a lunar rainbow, a monthly 
holiday, the solar system. 

KINDS OF ADJECTIVES. 

For kinds of adjectives see Table of Adjectives, Chapter XIV., 

page 94. 
Table of Demonstrative Adjectives. 

(a) The definite article the ; the indefinite article an or a. 

(b) The so-called adjective pronouns, or pronominal adjec- 
tives, comprising the following classes : — 
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i. The demonstrative prononns, thiSf theses tJiat^ those, yon, 

ii. The interrogative and relative prononns, which, what, 
whether, 

iii. The indefinite prononn some (Lat. quidam), as in some' 
body, some people ; other, any (in its sense of univers" 
ality, as, "Any child may see that '') ; the indefinite 
demonstrative o^ie. 

iv. The distributive pronouns, each, every, either, neither, 

V. The possessive pronouns, my, thy, his, etc. 

(c) The ordinal numerals, first, second, third, etc. 



BULES FOE THE PLACE OF ADJECTIVES. 

General Bule : — Place the adjective before the noun ; as — 
The clear, small stream babbles by. 

Exceptions. — Place the adjective after the noun, — 

1. When noun and adjective are joined by some part of 

the verb to he ; as — 
The way was long, the wind was cold. 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 

2. When other words depend on the adjective ; as — 

A man eager for power. 

A steeple a hundred feet high. 

3. When the adjective is used as a title ; as — 

Alfred the Great. Albert the Good. 

4i. Generally, when several adjectives are applied to one 
noun; as — 

A soldier brave, experienced, enterprising, and 
invincible. 

5. Sometimes, when the adjective has an adverb before 

it; as — 
A leader truly brave. 
A man sincerely desirous of doing right. 

6. When the adjective goes with a transitive verb ; as — 

Greed makes people unhappy. 
Anxiety rendered the doctor miserable. 

B 
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7. When the exigency of verse requires it ; as — 
There dwelt a miller pale and bold. 
We Bat within the fannhonse old. 

VABIOTJS USES OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. Adjectives sometimes stand alone, the nonn being 

understood; as — 

Blessed are the mercifol. 

The rich and the poor meet together. 

None but the brave deserve the fair. 

2. Adjectives are sometimes used as nouns. They then 

suffer inflexion for plaral ; as — 

The seniors must leave the room before the 

i'nniorB. 
:nowledge with pleasure that these authors 
are my betters. 
The maid placed the sweets upon the table. 

3. Sometimes nouns are used as adjectives ; as — 

The village blacksmith. 

The town pump. 

The house dog awoke his master. 

The Emerald Isle. 

4. Words used in one sense as adjectives may also be 

used as verbs ; as — 

Idle boys idle their time. 

We dry our clothes in dry weather. 

We smooth the linen upon a smooth table. 

Still waters run deep. 

Oil poured upon the sea will still the waves, 

COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

We can combine — 

(a) An adjective with a noun ; as — 

sea-green; lily-white. 
(6) An adjective with an adverb ; as — 

high-born; ill-looking; well-bred. 

(c) Two nouns and an ~ed into one adjective ; as — 

lion-hearted; trumpet- tongued ; eagle-eyed. 

(d) An adjective, a noun, and an -ed into one adjective ; as — 

fair-headed; white-headed; long-legged. 
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Chaptbe IV. 
FBONOUNS, 

A. Substantive Pbonouns. 

I. Personal. 

First Second Third Person. 

Person. Person. Mas. Fern. Neid, 

Sing. Norn. I thou he she ifc 

Poss. my, mine thy, thine his her, hers its 

Obj. me thee him her it 

M., J^., N. 

Plur. Nom. we ye, you they 

Poss. our, ours your, yours them 

Obj. us you their, theirs 

Notes. — The possessive cases are now used as indech'nahle 
possessive adjective pronoans. My, thy, are weakened forms 
of mine, thine. Mine and thine are generally used as pre- 
dicative forms. Ours, yours, hers, theirs, are always used 
as predicative forms. 

In early English ye was always nominative, you, objective, 
as in the Authorized Version of the Bible. In Spenser and 
Shakspeare the forms are interchangeable; as also in more 
modem writers. 

II. Reflexive. 

(a) Simple — 

Sing, me thee him, h^r, it 

Plur. us you them 

Examples : — Get thee wood enough. 

Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 
I can buy mo twenty. 

(b) Compound — 

Sing, myself thyself himself, herself, itself 

Plur. ourselves yourselves themselves 

III. Relative. 

That. 

Note, — The pronoun tTiat differs from the relatives who, 
which, for it is never inflected, is never joined with a sub- 
stantive, and never follows a preposition, 
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In some sentences that has the combined force of demoDs- 
trative and relative; and sometimes of an antecedent and 
relative; as — 

We speak that we do know. 

To do always that is righteous in thy sight. 

IV. Indefinite. 
One, anght, nonght. 

B. Adjkctiyk Pronouns. 

I. Possessive, 
mine, my thine, thy his, hers, her, its 

ours, our yours, your theirs, their 

Whose, the possessive case of the iuterrogative who, may 
also be reckoned a possessive pronoun. 

II. Demonstrative, 

Sing, the this that yon yonder 

riur. the these those yon yonder 

III. Interrogative, 

Singular and Plural, 
Mas, Fern, Neut, 

Nom, who who what 

Poss, whom whom what 

Ohj, whose whose whose 

(2) which (3) whether 

Who is used when you expect the answer to be a person. 
Wliat is used when you expect the answer to be a thing. 
Which is used interrogatively, both for persons and things, 
when the answer is required to point out anything definitely. 
Here are port and sherry ; which will you take ? 

IV. Belative, 

(a) Simple, " who which what 

Who refers only to persons, and does not by its form mark 
number or gender. Its antecedent is often omitted ; as — 
" Who steals my purse, steals trash." 

What was the neuter of who; and, as a substantive in the 
nominative or objective case, only denotes a thing, and now 
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never relates to any antecedent except the neater that, which, 
moreover, is always omitted ; as — 

You know not what you say. 

Which is the ordinary relative relating to animals. 
Of that and which, that is more definite and limiting than 
which. 

(6) Compound. 

whoso whoever whichever 

whosoever whichsoever 

Thereof ^ thereto, thereon, wlierehy, whereof, etc., which are 
compounds of the old datives feminine, there, where, of the 
demonstrative and relative with pronoans, are nsnally 
reckoned as adverbs ; but may be used as equivalent to pro- 
nouns; as — 

He took up that whereon he lay => on which 
Wherein « in which, whereto = to which. 

V. Indefinite. 
who; an, a; any; they; some; other; else. 
Nom. one ones 

Po88. one's ones' 

Ohj. one ones 

An, a, are forms of the numeral one; any is a derivative. 
They is an indefinite pronoun in " They say," no reference 
being made to any particular person. 

VI. Distributive, 

each every either neither 

Eacll distributes two or more. 

Bvery distributes more than two, and is equivalent to 
" each and all." 

Notes. 
{a) Either may be inflected as a substantive of the 
singular number- 
Then cither's love was cither's life. 

(h) Other means one of two ; when used as a substantive, 
it has the ordinary inflection of a noun. 

NOTES ON THAT, WHICH, WHAT. 

The word that may be used as a demonstrative adjective, a 
demonstrative pronoun, a relative pronoun, and a conjunction. 
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(1) Tliat is a demonstrative adjective when it limits the 
meaning of some noun expressed ; as — 

That man is indttstrious. 

(2) That is a demonstrative pronoun when the noun is 
omitted; as — 

This is my hookf that is yours, 

(3) That is a relative prononn when who, which, or whom 
can be substituted for it without altering its meaning ; as — 

I saw the man that [who"} did it. 

He found the money that \which'] I lost 

This is the mam, that [whom] I was talking to. 

(4) That is a conjunction when it is used merely to 
connect sentences ; as 

I know that he will come. 

The word which may be used as a relative prononn, an 
interrogative pronoun, and an interrogative adjective. 

(1) Which is a relative pronoun when that can be sub- 
stituted without changing the meaning ; as — 

She likes the hook which [tluit] you hotight. 

(2) Which is an interrogative pronoun when it is used 
in asking a question and is not immediately followed by a 
noun; as — 

Which is the house ? 

(3) Which is an interrogative adjective when it is used 
in asking a question and is followed by a noun ; as — 

Which house is it ? 

The word what may be used as a relative pronoun, an in- 
terrogative pronoun, and an interrogative adjective. 

(1) What is a relative pronoun when it can be changed 
into that which ; as — 

I heard what [tliat which"] he said. 

(2) What is an interrogative pronoun]when it is used in 
asking a question, and is not immediately followed by a noun ; 
as— What did he tell you ? 

(3) What is an interrogative adjective when it is used 
in asking a question, and is followed by a noun ; as — 

What man called at my house f 
To what society do you hdong ? 



TEE VEBH. 
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Chapter V. 



THE VEBB. 

Table of Moods. 

The moods are five in number. 

(1) The Indicative mood, or mood of fact; as — ^John runs 
down the hill. 

(2) The Subjunctive mood, or mood of dependence, or sub- 
joining ; as — John will be late if he do not run, or, if he run 
not. 

(3) The Potential mood, or mood of power ; as — John can 
inin very well if he likes. 

(4) The Imperative mood, or mood of command ; as — Bun, 
John. 

(5) The Infinitive mood^ or Noun mood ; as — To run down 
such a hill is dangerous. 

Table of Tenses {Tancoch). 

1. Time Present. 
I have waited 
I am waiting 
I wait 

2. Time Past. 
I had waited 
I was waiting 
I waited 

3. Time Future. 
I'shall have waited. 
I shall be waiting 
I shall wait 

Another Table of Tenses. 

Indefinite. Imperfect Continuous. 



Finished 

Unfinished 

Undefined 

Fimshed 

Unfinished 

Undefined 

Finished 

Unfinished 

Undefined 



Present perfect 
Present imperfect 
Present aorist 

Past perfect 
Past imperfect 
Past aorist 

Future perfect 
Future imperfect 
Future aorist 



Tense. 
Present 
Past 
Future 

Tense. 
Present 
Past 
Future 



I praise 
I praised 
I shall praise 

Perfect. 
I have praised 
I had praised 



I am praising 
I was praising 
I shall be praising 

Perfect Continuous* 
I have been praising 
I had been praising 



I shall huve praised I shall have been praising 
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To meet the wants of different teacheris we add — 

A Third Table of Tenses. 

1. Active. 

Present. 
I teach 
I am teaching 



Indefinite 
Imperfect 
Perfect 



I have tanght 



Past. 
I taught 
I was teaching 
I had tanght 



Perf, Continuous I have been teaching I had been teaching 



Indefinite 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Perf. Continuous 



Future. 
I shall teach 
I shall be teaching 
I shall have tanght 
I shall have been teachinor 



Indefinite 
Imperfect 
Perfect 



Indefinite 
Perfect 



Past. 

I was tanght 

I was being tanglit 

I had been tanght 



Indefinite 
Imperfect 
Perfect 



Indefinite 
Perfect 



2. Passive. 
Indicative Mood. 
Present. 

I am tanght 

I am being tanght 

I have been tanght 

Future. 

I shall, thon wilt, be tanght 

I shall, thon wilt, have been tanght 

Subjunctive, 
Present. Past. 

(If) I, thon, etc., (If) I were, thon wert, etc., 
be tanght tanght 

(If) I were, thon wert, etc., 
being tanght 
(If) I, thon, etc., (If) I had, thon hadst, etc., 
have been tanght been tanght 

Future. 
I shonld, thon wonldst, etc., be tanght 
I should, thon wonldst, etc., have been taught 



Imperative, 
Sing. Be (thon) tanght Plural Be (ye) taught 
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Particf^les. 

Indefinite Being tanght Perfect Taaght 
Compound Perfect Having been taught 

Infinitive, 
Indefinite (To) be tangbt Perfect (To) baye been tangbt 



INTEBBOGATIVE, INTEBHOGATIVE-NEGATIVE 

FOBMS. 

Indicatiyb Mood. 
Interrogative Form, 



Present Indefinite 
Present Imperfect 
Present Perfect 
Present Perf Continuous 

Past Indefinite 

Past Imperfect 

Past Perfect 

Past Perfect Continuous 

Future Indefinite 
Future Imperfect 
Future Perfect 
Future Perfect Continuous 

Interrogative- 
Present Indefinite 
Present Imperfect 
Present Perfect 
Present Perfect Continuous 

Past Indefinite 

Past Imperfect 

Past Perfect 

Past Perfect Continuous 

Future Indefinite 
Future Imperfect 
Future Perfect 
Future Perfect Coniinuoiis 



Do I teacb P 
Ami teaching P 
Have I tanght P 
Have I been teaching p 

Did I teach P 
Was I teaching P 
Had I tanght P 
Had I been teaching P 

Shall I teach P 
Shall I be teaching P 
Shall I have tanght P 
Shall I have been teaching P 

Negative Form, 

Do I not teach P 
Am I not teaching P 
Have I not tanght P 
Have I not been teaching P 

Did I not teach P 
Was I not teaching P 
Had I not tanght P 
Had I not been teaching P 

Shall I not teach P 
Shall I not be teaching P 
Shall I not haye tanght P 
Shall I not haye been teaching p 
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CONJUGATION. 

Englisli yerbs haye two Conjugations. 

I. Thb Old, Irregular, or Strong Conjugation. 

These yerbs fall into three divisions. 

(a) Verbs in which the vowel of the participle is the same 
as tho stem-yowel ; as — 

fall fell fallen 

give gave given. 

(b) Verbs in which the vowel of the participle is the 
modified vowel of the past tense indicative ; as — 

hang hung hung 

hear hore home. 

(c) Verbs in which the vowel of the participle differs from 
both the other forms ; as — 

drink . dranh drunk 

swim swam swum. 

N.B. A strong verh adds nothing to the past tense. 

II. The New, Regular, or Weak Conjugation. 

Weak yerbs form their past tense and past participle alike, 
or by adding d, ed, or ^ to the present ; as — 

walk walked walked 

gaze gazed gazed. 



A List of Weak 
(They may 

Present, 

bend 

bereave 

beseech 

bleed 

breed 

bring 

buOd 

burn 

buy 

cast 

catch 

cleave 



Verbs which look like Strong Verhs. 
be called weak irregular verbs.) 



Past. 
bent 


Past Participle. 
bent 


bereft, bereaved 

besought 

bled 


bereft, bereaved 

besought 

bled 


bred 


bred 


brought 
built 


brought 
built 


burnt 


burnt 


bought 
cast 


bought 
cast 


caught 
cleft 


caught 
cleft 



k 
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Fresent. 
clothe 


Fast. 

clad, or clothed 


Fast Farticiple. 
clad, or clothed 


cost 


cost 


cost 


creep 
cut 


crept 
cut 


crept 
cut 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


dream 


dreamt, or -ed 


dreamt, or -ed 


dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 


feed 


fed 


fed 


gild 
gird 
have 


gilt, or gilded 

girt 

had 


gilt, or gilded 

girt 

had 


hurt 


hurt 


hart 


keep 
kneel 


kept 
knelt 


kept 
knelt 


knit 


knit, or knitted 


knit 


lay 
lead 


laid 
led 


laid 
led 


lean 


leant, or leaned 


leant, or leaned 


leap 
learn 


leapt, or leaped 
learnt, or learned 


leapt, or leaped 
learnt, or learned 


leave 


left 


left 


let 


let 


let 


light 
lose 


lit, or lighted 
lost 


lit, or lighted 
lost 


make 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


pay 

pen 

pat 

rap (to transport) 

read 


paid 

pent, or penned 

put 

rapt 

read 


paid 

pent, or penned 

put 

rapt 

read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


rot 


rotted 


rotten, or rotted 


say 


said 


said 


seek 
send 


sought 
sent 


sought 
sent 


sell 


sold 


sold 


set 


set 


set 


shed 


shed 


shed 
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Present. 




Past. 




Past Participle. 


shoe 




shod 


% 


shod 


sbred 




sbred 




shred . 


shat 




shut 




shut 


sleep 




slept 




slept 


slit 




slit 




slit 


speed 




sped 




sped 


spell 




spelt 




spelt 


spend 




spent 




spent 


spill 




spilt 




spilt 


spit 




spit, or spat 


spit 


split 




split 




split 


spread 




spread 




spread 


stay 




staid 




staid 


sweat 




sweat 




sweat 


sweep 




swept 




swept 


teach 




taught 




taught 


tell 




told 




told 


tbink 




thought 




thought 


thrust 




thrust 




thrust 


weep 




wept 




wept 


[wend] 




went, or ^ 


wended 




wet 




wet, or wetted 


wet, or wetted 


wbet 




whet, or ' 


whetted 


whet, or whetted 


work 




wrought, 


or worked wrought,or worked 




A List of some / 


Stronj Verbs. 


Fresent. 




Past. 




Past Participle. 


awake 




awoke 




awaked 


bear 




bore, or bare 


borne, or born 


bid 




bade 




bidden, or bid 


break 




broke, 


or brake 


broken 


cleave (to stick to) clave 




cleaved 


cleave (t 


split) 


clove, 


or cleft 


cloven, or cleft 


come 




came 




come 


dare (to 


venture) durst, 


or dared 


dared 


go 




went 




gone 


do 




did 




done 


eat 




ate 




eaten 


fly 




flew 




flown 


know 




knew 




known 



TENSE INFLEXION OF THE VERB. 
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Present, 


Past. 




Past Participle. 


He 


lay 




lain 


load 


loaded 




laden 


see 


saw 




seen 


seetbe 


sod 




sodden 


shear 


shore, or 


sheared 


shorn 


speal? 


spoke, or spake 


spoken 


strew 


strewn 




strewn 


swell 


swelled 




swollen 



Note. — (a) Derived verbs of English origin are nsaally of 
the weak conjagation. Thns, from beat, fall, rise, lie, are 
derived — ^batter, battered ; fell, felled ; raise, raised ; lay, laid. 

(h) All foreign words adopted into English as verbs, take 
the same mode of inflexion ; as — 

index, indexed telegraph, telegraphed 

oasb, cashed taboo, tabooed 



TENSE INFLEXION OF THE VEBB. 



I. Stronq Conjugation. 
Indicative, Subjunctive. 





Present, 




Sing,' 


-I fall 


I fall 




thon fall-est 


thon fall 




he fall-eth, fall-s 


befall 


Plur,' 


—we fall 


we fall 




ye fall 


ye fall 




they fall 


they fall 




Past. 




Sing,- 


-I fell 


I fell 




thon fell-est 


thou fell 




he fell 


he fell 


Plur.' 


—we fell 


we fell 




ye fell 


ye fell 




they fell 


they fell 



Imperative, 



fall 



fall 



Infinitive. — [to] fall. 
Participles. — Present, fall-ing; Past, fall-en. 
[^Gerund Forms, — To fall, fall-ing.] 
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II. Weak Conjugation. 




Indicative. 


Bvhjimctive. Imperative. 


Present, 






Sing. — I waifc 


1 waifc 




thou wait-est 


thou waifc 


waifc 


he wait-s 


he waifc 




Plur. — we waifc 


we waifc 




ye waifc 


ye waifc 


waifc 


thoy waifc 


they waifc 




Past. 






Sing. — ^I wait-ed 


I waifc-ed 




fchou waifc-edsfc 


fchou waifc-ed 




he waifc-ed 


he waifc-ed 




Plur. — we waifc-ed 


we waifc-ed 




ye waifc-ed 


ye waifc-ed 




they waifc-ed 


they wait-ed 




Infmitive.- 


- to] wait 




Particyples. — Present^ waifc-iDg ; Pasty wait-ed 


• 


\Oerund Forms. — 


To wait, wait-ing 





CONJUGATION OF DEFECTIVE AND 
AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Be. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 
p C Sing. 1 am, 2 arfc, 3 is 1, 2, 3, be 

•^^^*- 1 Plur. 1, 2, 3, are 1, 2, 3, be 

p,,J«^. lwaa.2[-J}.3was ''H^r] 
( Plur. 1, 2, 3, were 1, 2, 3, were 



Imperative. 
Sing. 2 be 
Phir. 2 be 



Infinitive. — ^fco be 
Pres. Part, — ^being 
Past Part. — ^been 



Have. 



Indicative. 



Subjunctive. 



•p ( Sing. 1 have, 2 hasfc^ 3 hath, has 1, 2, 3, have 

-^^^*' \ Plur. 1, 2, 3, have 1, 2, 3, have 

p . ( Sing. 1 had, 2 hadst, 3 had 1, 2, 3, had 

^^*^- ( Plur. 1, 2, 3, had 1, 2, 3, had 
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Imperative, Infinitive, — [to] have 

Sing, 2 have Tres. Fart, — having 

Flur, 2 have Fast Fart, — had 

Can. 

Indicative, 
p C Sing, 1 can, 2 canst, 3 can ' 
^^^*- 1 Flur. 1, 2, 3, can 

p^J^n,.lcoold,2(^-iJ«^^^^ 
(.Flur. 1, 2, 3, could 

Dabe. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, 

Ung.ia^, 2{J:^3^J,3{5-««}l,2.8.dare 

iFlur. 1, 2, 3, dare 1, 2, 3, dare 

p ; C Sing, 1, 2, 3, dnrst 1, 2, 3, durst 

-^^^^' I Flur. 1, 2, 3, durst 1, 2, 3, durst 

Shall. 

p f iSm^. 1 shall, 2 shalt, 3 shall 
•^^^- 1 Flur. 1, 2, 3, shall 

p^Jsing,! should, 2{«J^^2^^^^^ 

( Flur. 1, 2, 3, should 

Will. 

Indicative, 
p ^ C Sing. 1 wOl, 2 will, 3 will 
^^^' I Flur. 1,2, 3, will 

•p 1 ^ Sing. 1 would, 2 wouldst, 3 would 
^^'- i Piwr. 1, 2, 3, would 

Mat. 

Indicative. 

iFlur. 1,2, 3, may 

Past. I ^^- 1 "^'8'^*' 2 { mlfiSt } ' ^ might 
( Flur. 1, 2, 3, might 
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Owe. 

Indicative. 



p C Sing. 1 owe, 2 owest, 3 oweth 
j-res. ^ p^^^^ j^ 2, 3, owe 

-p A ( Sing. 1 ongbt, 2 oagbtesb, 3 oagbt 
^^^^' \ Plur. 1, 2, 3, ought 

Infinitive. — owe Pres. Part. — owing 

Wit. 

Indicative. 

p ( Sing. 1 wot, 2 wot (wottest), 3 wot (wotteth) 
^""^^•(Pitir. 1,2,3, wot. 

p . ( Sing. 1 wist (wotted), 2 wist, 3 wist (wotted) 
^^^- i Plur. 1, 2, 3, wist (wotted). 

Infinitive. — ^to wit. Pres. Part, — witting (wotting) 

Do. 
Indicative. 

{Sing.l do, 2JJ^*}.3|dl^ 



Pres 

Plur. 1, 2, 3, do. 



( Plur. 1, 2, 3, did 



diddest I 3 3j^ 



Imperative. — do Infinitive. — to do 

Pres, Part. — doing Past Part. — done 

Dof as an anziliary, forms the emphatic tenses, and is conju- 
g.ited as follows : — 

v^^0 f Sing. 1 do ; 2 dost; 3 does 
^^^'•JPZwr. 1,2, 3, do. 
•p^M \ Sing. 1 did ; 2 didst, 3 did 
^^^' I Plur. 1, 2, 3, did. 

Imperative. — do ; as — Do pay attention ! 

Must. 

Must has no inflexions; it is used to denote necessity and 
^"^ligation. 
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DEFECTIVE VEBBS. 

The verbs shall, wiU, may, must, can, dare, toU, are defedive ; 
that isy have not the fall complemeiit of moods and tenses. 

AUZILIABY VEBBS. 

An Anxiliary Verb is one which is nsed to assist other 
yerbs in expressing some particular forms of voice, mood, or 
tense. 

The Anxiliary Yerbs are — he^ havBf shallf vnllj may, can^ 
must, do, ought, go, let. 

They are sometimes classified as — 

Auxiliaries of mood : — may, can, must 
Auxiliaries of tense : — have, shall, will, do 
Auxiliary of voice : — he 

Note. — The verbs may, can, shall, will, and the old forms 
dare, mote, owe, are really past tenses in form, present in 
meaning. Their third persons singular have the form of the 
past, not of the present : as — hs may^ can, shall, will, Ood wot ; 
not— Ae mays, cans, etc. 

FREQUENTATIVE VEBBS. 

Th-equentative verbs, or verbs expressing repeated action, 
are formed from other verbs, usually by modifying the stem- 
vowel and adding — 

(a) The termination -er, as — 

heat, hatter ; climh, clamber ; fret, fritter. 

(h) The termination -el or -le, often with a modification of 
the final consonant of the stem ; as — 

drip, drihhle; game, gamble; grab, grabble. 

CAUSATIVE VEBBS. 

Gausalvoe verbs, or verbs expressing that a thing is caused 
to have the quality implied by the root of the word, are 
derived from adjectives by adding the termination -en ; as — 

black, blacken; flat, flatten ; long, lengthen; sweet, sweeten. 



V 
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Ghaftbb YI. 

THS ADVEBB. 

Adyerbs go with verbs, adjeotdres, adverbs. 
(a) With a verb. Tom writes quickly, 
(6) With an adverb. Tom writes too quickly, 
(c) With an adjective. The com is not quite ripe. 

A Classification of Adyebbs. 

(See Table of Adverbs in Chapter XIV., page 96.) 

I. Adverbs of Time: — Now, then; once, always; ever, 

never; daily, weekly ; formerly, afterwards. 
II. Adverbs of Place : — here, there ; aloft, below ; ujp, down ; 
inside, outside ; around, across. 

III. Adverbs of Manner : — Well, ill ; excellently, miserably ; 

thus, so ; greatly, meanly ; nobly, basely, 

IV. Adverbs of Degree : — much, little ; very, so^so; almost, 

quite ; hardly, not quite, 
V. Adverbs of Number : — once, twice, thrice. 
VI. Adverbs of Order ;— firstly, secondly, finally, lastly. 
VII. Adverbs of Affirmation : — ay, yea, yes. 
VIII. Adverbs of Negation : — nay, no, not. 
IX. Adverbs of Doubt:— ;perAaps, perchance. 

FOBMATION OF ADVEBB8. 

A. (a) Oeneral BmIc: — ^Add -ly (a shortened form of like) 

to adjectives; as— 

clever, cleverly ; rashf rashly; sure, surely. 

(6) When an adjective ends in e mute, elide the e before 
adding 'ly; as— 

noble, nobly. 

(o) When an adjective ends in y, change the y into % 
before adding -Zy ; as— 

weary, wearily ; merry, merrily. 

B. (a) Several end in -es ; as— 

iometimes, unawares^ besides, 
(b) Some in "iher; as — 

hither, thither^ whither. 
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(c) Some in 'Ward or ^ wards ; as — 

homewardSf outward (an outward hound vessel) ; 
landward, seaward ; onward, Jieavenwards. 

(d) Many have prefix a (remnant of an « on) ; as — 

ahed, ahead, afoot, asleep, abreast, aloft, astray, 
astern, away. 



FBONOMINAL ADVEBBS. 



Motion to. Motion from. 
whither whence 



Many adverbs are derived from the pronominal stems, the, 
he, who, 

Pbonominal Stem. Place where. 

who > where 

the there 

he here 

Pbonominal St£M. Time when. 

who when 

the then 

he — 



thither 
hither 

Manner. 
how 

thns 



thence 
hence 

Cause. 
why ' 
the 



COMPOUND ADVEBBS. 

Examples : — Sideways, lengthwise ; head-foremost, knee- 
deep ; meanwhile, always ; hereafter ; to-day, to-night ; indeed ; 
pit-pat; zig-zag; topsy-turvy; pell-mell, helter-skelter, 
higgledy-piggledy. 



COMPABISON OF ADVEBBS. 

A. General Rules. 

(a) For the Comparative, add -er, or prefix the adverb more 

to the Positive. 
(h) For the Superlative, add -est, or prefix the adverb most 

to the Positive. 
Examples : — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

quick quicker quickest 

soon sooner soonest 

often oftener oftenest 

agreeably more agreeably most agreeably. 
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B. 


Some 


are compared irr^nlarlj. 


Positive. 




Comparative, 


Superlative. 


well 




better 


best 


ill 




worse 


worst 


badly 




worse 


worst 


little 




less 


least 


mncli 




more 


most. 


near, or 


nigh 


nearer 


next 


far ' 


" 


farther 


farthest 


forth 




farther 


farthest 


_ 




ere 


erst 


late 




later 


la£t 



G. Some adverbs do not admit of compaiison. 

Examples : — Safely y royally, perfectly y universally, supremely, 
now, then, extremely, externally, everlastingly, chiefly. 



DIFFERENT USES OF THE ADVEBB. 

I. The same word as adjectiye and adverb. 

(o) As adjective : — 

The early bird catches the worm. 
Here comes the fast train. 

(5) As adverb : — 

He rose early, 
'Ro'wfast she rashes on. 

II. The same word as a nonn and as an adverb. 

(a) As a noan : — 

He loves his home. 
He hart bis bach. 
Yesterday was a fine day. 

(b) As an adverb : — 

He re tamed home. 

He walked hack. 

It was a fine day yesterday. 
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Chaptee VII. 
THE PBEPOSITIOir. 

(For Table of Prepositions, see Chapter XIV., page 97.) 

1. Prepositions relate nouns or pronouns to verbs, or to 
adjectives. 

2. The primary and most original class of prepositions, are 
those which express simple relations of place. 

3. The principal relations which prepositions indicate 
are those of place, time, and cansalitj (i.e., canse, reason, 
purpose). 

4. The simple original prepositions are : — 

atf hy^ for, from, in, on, of, till, to, througJi, up, 

5. Derived Prepositions :— 

Derived prepositions are formed from verbs, adjectives, 
and other parts of speech by use of the prefix — 

i. a; as — 

amid, across, about, above, along, 

ii. be; as — 

beside, before, below, beneath, between, beyond, 

or, iii. By prefixing an adverbial particle to a preposition ; as — 

into, tmto, upon, vnthin, throughout. 

The so-called verbal prepositions are : — 

concerning, during, regarding, respecting, touching, save, 
except. 
Participial phrases : — 
on account of, for the saJce of, in place of, in defiance of, 
in regard to, apart from, etc. 

Some Different Relations Expressed bt the Same 

Prepositions. 

A. Place and Direction (rest and motion) are expressed by : — 

over, under, through, before, behind, between, amongst, 
upon, near, off, across, beyond, abaft, above, athwart, 
near. 

B. Place and time are expressed by : — 

In, at, before, after, between, by, mthin, about. 
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The following denote time only : — 

Since, till, until, during, pending. 

G. Agent as well as instrnment are expressed by : — 

with, by, through. 

By signifies — 

i. Proximity in relation to place ; as^ 

Sit fyy me. The path runs by the river. 

ii. Proximity in relation to time ; as — 

If I arrive by ten d'cloch, I will come by and by . 

iii. Instrument — 

He was killed by a blow. 
iv. Agent — 

He was struck by a man. 

For signifies — 

i. On behalf of ; as — 

To fight for one's king, 

ii. Reason; as — 

He was punished for the crime, 

iii. Purpose; as — 

I do this for your good. 

Of, Off, express — 

i. Moyement; as — 

Oet off that chair. 

ii. Separation ; as — 

He comes of a good stock. To buy of a person, 

iii. A partitive sense ; as — 

A piece of cheese, 

iv. Possession; as — 

The house of my father, 

V. Material from "wliicli ; as — 

A bar of iron, 

vi. Constitution; as— 

A man of high ra/nk, 

vii. Character; as — 

A person of wealth. 

viii. Agent; as — 

He was led of the Spirit, 
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ix. Canse; as — 

She died of a broken heart. 
With signifies — 

i. Separation; as — 

Withliold, withdraw, 
ii. Opposition ; as — 

Withstand, 
in. Proximity; as — 

Gome with us, 
iv. Attendant circnmstances ; as— 

I will come with pleasure. 
Some words differ in meaning according to the preposition 
coming after them ; snch as — 

To correspond with. To differ from. To wait for. 
To correspond to. To differ with. To wait on, 

PBEFOBITIONS OB ADVEBBS. 

Some words may be used either as prepositions or adverbs ; 
Buch are — 

Treposition, Adverb. 

He fell down stairs He moved down 

I have a pain in the head Go in and see him 

He passed through the town He passed through 

Some prepositions retain their adverbial meaning ; as — 

&e-time, /cw-swear. 



Chapter VIII. 
CONJtmOTIONS. 

Conjunctions join together words, clauses, and sentences* 
Conjunctions may serve as links or as steps. 

I. Conjunctions that serve as links may be divided Into the 
following classes :— • 

A. Copulative. 

i. Connective Copulatives : — those that connect the mean* 
ing of two united sentences ; as— 
Henry died, and Edward succeeded him. 
(^andf alsOf therefore). 
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ii. Coniinuative Copnlatires: — those that combine the 
meaning of the two united sentences ; as — 
Edward reigned after his father died. 

B. DlSJUNCTIYE. 

L Distributive Conjunctions : — ^those that disconnect or 
distribute the meaning of the united sentences ; as — 
He was here yesterday, or he will be here to-morrow. 
iL AdverscUive Conjunctions: — those that contrast the 
meaning of the united sentences ; as — 
William was brave, btU Henry was a coward. 

C. COHPARATIYE. 

Used after adjectires to join the two sides of a comparison ; 
and axe-^than, as. 

II. Conjunctions that are used as steps include — 
(a) The Bklatives, both pronouns and adverbs^ and 
(6) The Cohjunctions that denote 
i. Doubting ; as — 

If, whether, unless, « if not. 
ii. Chanting; as— 

though, although. 
iiL Reason; as — 

because, as, for, since. 
i7. Time; as^ 

before, until, after, ere. 

BELATION BETWEEN PBEFOSITIONS AND 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Coniinuative Conjunction holds the same relations to the 
subordinate sentence which it goyems, as the Preposition does 
to its case. Thus we hare conjunctions of time, place, man- 
ner, cause, etc., as well as prepositions — the one goreming 
sentences, the other nou^s ; as — 

Caraar returned when he had subdued Ghiul (time). 

CflBsar crossed the riyer where he had appointed (place). 

CflBsar died because he was ambitious (cause). 

Cflosar would have become emperor tf he had liyed (con- 
dition). 

Thus Prepositions relate notions to one another ; Conjano- 
tions relate sentences. 
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COBBELATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

Both, and. Both Lonis and Charlie came. 

Either, or. Either Ella or Willie does so. 

Neither, nor. Neither the horse nor the cab was injared. 

As, as. Her eyes are as bright as diamonds. 

80, as. He is not so bad as he seems. 

So, that. He was so tired that he fell asleep. 

Whether, or. Whether I go or stay. 

Though, yet. Though his heart bled, yet he kept a cheerfnl 

countenance. 



VERBAL CONJUNCTIONS. 

The Verbal Conjanctions are : — say, suppose, to talk of, con* 
sidering, provided, were it not, howheit. 



CONJUNCTIONAL PHBASES. 

Examples of Conjunctional Phrases : — as well as, as soon as, 
in as far as, in as much as, after that. 



STBUCTUBE OP THE CONJUNCTION. 

Conjunctions are either : — 
i. Simple ; as — and, or, but, if, as. 
ii. Derived ; as — nor, neither, either, than, though, whether, 

even, for, that, since, seeing, except. 
iii. Compound ; as — howbeit, in as far as, nevertheless, 
moreover, wherefore, whereas, although. 



TEST FOB DISTINGUISHINQ BETWEEN CON- 
JUNCTION AND ADVEBB. 

If the word is movable to any other part of the sentence, it 
is an adverb ; but if it cannot be moved from the beginning 
of the sentence it introduces, without destroying the sense, it 
must be, strictly speaking, a conjunction. 

Some words may be used either as Adverbs, Prepositions, 
or Conjunctions ; these are — hut, before, for, since. 
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But 



Before 



For 



Since 



Except 



Advbbbs. 

Going Kith a Verb 

or an Adjective, 



There was but [only] 
one man tiiere 

Yon tell me what I 
knew before 

She was asked for 



He left long since 



No adverbial use 



PHEPOSmONS. 

Gotfi^ with an Ob- 
jective Gate. 



I saw no one but 
[except] my brother 

He came before me 



An eye for an eye 



He has not yisited 
me since March 

There was no one 
there except me 



GONJITNCTIONS. 

Joining Sentences. 



He is rich, but I 
am poor 

She left before I 
arrived 

We walked fast, for 

[because] we wished 

to be in time 

He shall go since 
[because] you wish it 

I will not let thee 

go, except thou bless 

me. 



Chafteb IX. 

WOBDS BELONGING TO MOBE THAK ONE 

PABT OF SPEECH. 

The " Class " or " Part of Speech " to which any giyen 
word may belong, is determined by its function^ not by its 

fOTM, 

Examples. 



Calm. Noun. 

Adjective. 

Verb. 
Still. Noun. 

Adjective. 

Verb. 

Foul. Noiun. 

Adjective, 
Verb. 
Baklt. Adjective. 
Adverb. 



A great calm fell on the sea. 

It was a calm bright day. 

I said it to calm his fears. 

A still is a yessel nsed for distillation. 

O'er the still radiance of the lake below. 

He did still the troubled waters. 

The race was spoiled by a f onL 

Yon murky dond is foul with rain. 

Do not fold the streanL. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

He rose early. 
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Quick. Noun. This stnng him to the qnick. 

Adjective, Wine is a qaick consnmer. 

Interjection, Qaick ! Come here. 

Only. Adjective. He is mj only son. 

Adverb. I have only two. 

Yet. Conjunction. Thongh he slay me, yet will I trust him. 

Adverb. Are you sleeping yet ? 

With. Freposition, Charles came with John. 

Conjunction, The side A, with two others, mak^s a 

triangle. 



Chapter X. 
GENEBAL SFELLIia'a BULES. 

Words Ending in a Single -B. 

BuLE 1. — ^Elide the e when a syllable beginning with a 
Towel is added ; as — 

love, loving, loved, lover, lovable ; cure, curing, cured, curer, 
curable ; fuse, fusing, fused, f user, fusible ; grieve, grievous ; 
lustre, lustrous ; blue, bluish ; haste, hasty. 

Exceptions. — 

i. Final e is not elided when preceded by c or g soft, un* 
less the affix commences with e, i, or y (the e is retained to 
preserve the soft sound of c and g) ; as — 

peace, peaceable notice, noticeable 

change, changeable umbrage, umbrageous 

Note. — ^In the word practice, the final e is omitted, and 
consequently the e takes the sound of k ; as — 

practice, practical, practicable 

ii. Final e in words ending in ie, oe, ee, ye^ is not elided 
before ing, able ; as — 

hie, hieing hoe, hoeing shoe, shoeing 

flee, fleeing eye, eyeing 

Note, — E is retained in to distinguish them from 

dye, dyeing, to colour die, dying, to expire 

singe, singeing, to scorch sing, singing, vocal music 

swinge, swingeing, to whip swing, swinging, to vibrate 

Note. — Vie has vie, vying ^ vied* 
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iii. Final e is not elided before an affix beginning witb a 
consonant; as— 

grace, gracefnl, graceless pave, pavement 

home, homelj, homeless hope, hopefal 

Note, — Final e, when preceded by a vowel or by dg^ is often 
omitted before an affix beginning with a consonant ; as — 
due, duly true, trnly awe, awful 

woe, wof nl judge, judgment whole, wholly 

Rule 2. — Elide final I of words ending in II when a syllable 
beginning with a consonant is added ; as — 

all, although all, albeit bell, belfry 

fill, fulfil full, useful 

RuLifi 3. — In many words ending in er and or, the e and o 
are omitted on the addition of a syllable beginning with a 
vowel; as — 

wonder, wondrous enter, entrance 

doctor, doctrine emperor, empress 

sunder, sundry integer, integral 

Rule 4. — All words of one syllable, ending with a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, double the final con- 
sonant on adding ing and ed ; as — 

hop, hopping, hopped sob, sobbing, sobbed 

sup, supping, sapped whiz, whizzing, whizzed. 

\}eg, begging, begged 



Chapter XI. 

KINDS AND PARTS OF SENTENCES. 

Sentences are : — 

(a) Simple, (h) Compound, (c) Complex. 

Definitions. 
i. A simple sentence contains only one predicate, 
ii. A compound sentence contains two or more simple 

sentences of the same kind, 
iii. A complex sentence contains one simple, independent, or 
principal sentence with one or more sentences de- 
pendant upon it. 
iv. These dependant sentences are also called subordinate, 
and are substantival, adjectival, or adverbial. 
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Examples. 
i. Simple: — 

Low shines tlie setting son upon the placid waters, 
ii. Componnd : — 

The way was long, the wind was oold ; 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 
iii. Complex: — 

(a) Noun sentence subordinate. 

I know that he is gone to America, 
(h) Adjectival sentence subordinate. 

Darkness, which might he felt, fell on the city, 
(c) Adverbial sentence subordinate. 

I will be a son to thee while thou livest. 

The Subject. 
The Subject may be : — 
i. A noun Trees grow 

ii. A pronoan She knits. All died 

iii. An adjective used as a 

noun The weai'y are at rest 

iv. A verb in the infinitive 

mood To eat is necessary 

V. A gernnd (verbal noan) Seeing is believing 
vi. Any phrase " Ten minutes to ten,** is the 

time appointed 
vii. Any quotation " Forewarned forearmed^** is 

a proverb 
viii. Any word " Jw " is a preposition 

Enlabgement of the Subject. 
The Attribute may be : — 
i. An adjective The poor old man fell 

ii. A noun in apposition William the Gongueror de- 
feated Harold 
iii. A nonn or pronoun in 

the possessive case The hear'^s paw was wounded 
iv. A prepositional phraso A walk in //^e^eZc^^ is pleasant 
V. An adjectival phrase The boy, ignorant of the 

country y fell over a cliff 
vi. A participle Bachel, weeping^ would not be 

comforted 
vii. A participial phrase The man, heing injured hy his 

fall, was taken to the hospital 
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Tbb 0U£CT. 



The Object may be : — 

i. A noun 
ii. A pronoun 
iiL An adjective with a 

noun nnderstood 
iv. A verb in the infinitive 

mood 
V. A gerund (verbal noun) 
vi. Any phrase 

vii. Any quotation 



viii. Any word 



I saw John 
I saw liim 

We help the weary 

We like to walk 

Who doubts seeing ? 

They appoint *' ten minutes to 

ten " 
They exclaim, " Forewarned^ 

forearmed ! " 
Do say, " Yesr 



Enlaboement of the Object. 



The Attribute may be : — 

i. An adjective 
ii. A noun in apposition 

iii. A noun or pronoun in 
the possessive case 
iv. A prepositional phrase 
V. An adjectival phrase 

vi. A participle 

vii. A participial phrase 



The dog bit the 'poor old man 
Harold dreaded William the 
Conqueror 

The shot struck the heat's paw 

I like a walk in the fields 

The fall over the cliff killed the 

boy, ignorant of the country 
They could not comfort Bachel, 

weejping. 
They carried the man, heing 

injured by his fallf to the 

hospital 



The Fbedigate. 

The Predicate may be : — 

i. A single verb ; as — Dogs barh 
ii. A compound verb ; as — The lock wa>s mended 
iii. A verb of incomplete predication and its complement. 

N.B. — In the following examples the verb of incomplete 
predication is printed in italics, the complement in small 
capitals. 
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The verb of incomplete predication and complement may 
be:^ 

i. The verbs can, could, may, might, or must, and a verb 
in the infinitive mood ; as — He can 00. She must fail 

ii« The verb be and an adjective ; as — The mountains are 

HIGH 

iii. The verb he and a nonn or pronoun in the nominative 
case ; as — Hannibal was A cohmandeb. I am he 

iv. The verb he and a gerund ; as — Seeing is believing 

V. The verb he and an infinitive ; as — To enjoy is to OBET 

vi. The verb he and an adverb ; as — The book is hebe 

vii. The verb he and a phrase ; as — The book was op little 
value 

viii. A verb, such as hecome, seem, get, grow, feel, and some 
other word required to make the sense complete ; as 
Gladstone hecame pbemieb. He seems betteb. She 
gets WOBSE. John grows tall. We feel COLD. 

ix. A transitive verb [such as maJce (= render, appoint), call 
(except when it means " summon **), or think 
(= consider)] and some other word required to 
make the sense complete ; as — We made her happt. 
People called Solon wise. Solon was called wise. I 
ihivic her pbudent. He is thought sagacious. 

Extension of the Fbedicate. 
The Extensions may be : — 
i. By an adverb ; as — The soldier fought desperately 
ii. By a word or phrase equivalent to an adverb ; as — 

(a) By a prepositional phrase ; as — 

The eagle flies mth great swiftness 

(h) By an adverbial phrase; as — 

We travelled very rapidly indeed 

(c) By a noun phrase, used adverbially ; as — 

They fought hand-to-hand 

(d) By a participle ; as — 

The messenger came running 

(e) By a participial phrase ; as — 

The church of the village 

Stood gleaming white in the morning sheen. 
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FABSING. 

A Sentence Fully Parsed. 

(The following scheme requires more paper than those in 
general nse ; bat it lends itself better to class and examination 
work.) 

The weary maiden carefallj placed her little handle upon 
the bank. 



The 



weary 



maiden 



carefally 



placed 



Adjective 
of distinction 
pointing oat " maiden." 

Adjective 

of description 

positive 

(weary, wearier, weariest) 

qualifying *' maiden." 

Nonn 

common 

singular 

nominative 

subject to "placed." 

Adverb 

of manner 

positive 

carefully (inore and most) 

qualifying "placed." 

Verb 

weak 

(I place, I placed, I am placing, I have placed) 

transitive 

indicative 

past indefinite 

active 

shigtlar ] "S^^ """^ " °"^den.'' 
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her 


Adjective 
pronominal 
qualifying "bundle." 




little 


Adjective 

of description 

positive 

(little, less, least) 

qualifying " bundle." 




bundle 


Noun 

common 

singular 

objective 

governed by "placed." 




upon 


Preposition 
governing "bank." 




the 


Adjective 
of distinction 
pointing out " bank." 




bank. 


Noun 

common 

singular 

objective 

governed by preposition " upon." 






I saw her. 




I 


Pronoun of the ") 
first person j 
singular 

gender, common 
nominative 
subject to "saw." 




saw 


Verb 
strong 

I see, I saw, I am seeing, I have seen 





J^2 



her. 
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transitive 
indicative 
past inde6nite 
active 

Sjnlar } "^^^ ^'*^ ^- 

Prononn of tbe ") 
third person j 
singular 

gender, feminine 
objective 
governed by " saw." 



CHAFrER XII. 
SYNTAX, 

1. A verb must agree with its subject in number and 
person; as-^ 

He calls us. We heed him not, 

2. The verbs to he, to hecome, to he called^ etc., have the same 
case after them that they have before them ; as — 

Marlhorotigh was a general. 

Note, — To this class the following words belong : — 

Live, seem, appear, return, come, go, continue, remain, reigns 

die, stand, lie, move; verbs like is called, is thought, is chosen, 

etc. 

3. Two or more subjects in the singular number, connected 
by the conjunction and, require the verb to be in the plural 
number ; as — 

The hoy and his uncle met on London Bridge* 

Except when the compound is considered as forming OUB 

whole; as— 

Hill and valley rings. 

4. When two or more subjects in the singular are preceded 
by each, every or no, the verb must be in the singular ; as — 

Every man, woman, and child was shot 
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5. When two or more subjects in the singular are connected 
by neither, nor, either, or, the verb mnst be in the singular ; 
as — 

Neither the horse nor the cah was injured, 

6. A collective noun conveying an idea of individuality 
requires a plural verb ; as — 

The multitude we^'e of one mind. 

7. A collective noun conveying an idea of totality, requires 
a singular verb ; as — 

The army was led to battle^ 

8. With words that are plural in form only (mathematics, 
politics), with a plural used as the title of a book, and gene- 
rally when a plural denotes a whole of some kind, a singular 
verb is required ; as — 

Mathematics is a charming study, 

Johnson^ s " lAves of the Poets *' is an interesting worh. 

Forty yards is a good distance. 

Twice two is four, 

9. A noun in the possessive case must be attached to some 
other noun, to which it forms an attributive adjunct, and on 
which it is sometimes said to depend ; as — 

Tliis is Mary^s cap, 

1 0. The noun upon which a noun in the possessive case is 
said to depend, may be omitted when it can be readily sup- 
plied in thought ; as — 

I bought this at Smith* s (shop), 

11. A complex name has the possessive sign at the end; as— 

John Smithes father. 
My father-in-law's house, 

12. The possessive form may sometimes be used with o/; as — 

A house of my father* Si 
This, however, should only be used as equivalent to ** One of 
my father* s houses; " and is consequently only correct when 
a person is supposed to have several of the things referred to. 

13. When something belongs to two or more persons in 
common) the inflexion of the possessive case is placed only 
after the last of the nouns that denote the possessors^ when 
they are very closely connected ; as — 

Smith, Brown, and Bobinson*s shop, 
Liddell and ScotVs Lexicons 
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14. The direct object of a transitive verb in the active voice 
is pat in the objective case ; as — 

A carpenter made this table. 

15. Verbs signifying asking, giving, promising, paying, 
teaching and telling, and the like, are often followed by two 
objectives, the one generally denoting a person, and the other 
a thing ; as — 

JJe taught me music. 
Me is said to be an indirect objective. 

16. Verbs signifying naming, esteeming, making, thinking, 
regarding, are generally followed by two objectives, but both of 
the same person or thing ; as — 

The queen made him a baronet. 
We call it silver. 

17. An intransitive verb governs a nonn in the objective 
case when the noun and the verb are kindred in significa- 
tion ; as^ 

We live a happy life. 
Life is said to be a cognate objective. 

18. Nouns denoting time, space, or measurement often follow 
intransitive verbs, and are said to be in the objective case ; 
as — 

He works every day. 
Hay is said to be an objective of limitation. 

19. Active participles govern an objective case; as — 

He grew weary, seeking comfort and finding none. 

20. Some passive verbs take an object after them ; as — 

I was asked that question yesterday. 

21. The objective case is used in exclamations ; as — 

Ah me ! Oh, unhappy me ! 



SITMMAEY OE THE OBJECTIVE CASE. 

A noun in the Objective Case may be used : — 

i. As the direct object of a transitive verb ; as — 

He struck the table. 
ii. Afl the indirect object of a transitive verb, whether 
active or passive ; as — 

Qive me the book. You are like him. 
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iii. In apposition to a noun or pronoun in the objectiye 

case ; as — Who can pardon us^ sinners ! 
lY, As the complement of a transitive verb of incomplete 

predication ; as — She caMed the nian a liar, 
y. In various adverbial adjanots ; as — 

J3e arrived last night Go that way. 
vi. As a cognate objective ; as — We run a race. 
vii. In exclamations ; as — Ah me / Oh me ! unhappy. 
viii. After prepositions ; as — The ringers are in the garden, 
ix. After active participles ; as — 

Finding a nugget is cheering, 
A noun or pronoan standing in apposition to another noaa 
or pronoan, is in the same case with it ; as — 

Who does not admire the poet Shakspeare ! 
Paul, the apostle, went to Rome. 
When nouns standing in apposition are in the possessive 
case, the s and the apostrophe are used with only one of 
them ; as — 
I have read a play of ShaJcspeare^s, the great English poet. 
The pronoun of the second person stands in apposition with 
the person addressed ; as — Ye valleys, sing ! 

The cognate noans before and atler the verb to he, may be 
considered as in apposition with each other ; as^- 

Burke was an orator. 
A noun used after the interjection 0, is said to be in the 
nominative of address ; as — Death, where is thy sting ? 

In comparing two objects, the comparative shoald be used 
in preference to the superlative ; as — 

This house is the better of the tioo. 
The distingaishing adjective should be repeated when two 
different objects are spoken of, but not otherwise ; thus, we 
Fay — I have seen the iron and the wooden bridge, if more than 
one is spoken of ; but — I have seen the iron and wooden bridge, 
if only one is spoken of. 
Note. — For rules for position of adjectives see chapter . 
Personal pronouns must agree with the nouns for which 
they stand, in gender, number, and person ; as— • 

This is the man who spent his life in America, 
I love my mother, she is always hind to me. 
It is used for all persons, numbers, and genders ; as — 

It is I. It is you. It is she. It is they. 
The relative must agree with its antecedent in gender, 
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number, and person. Its case will be determined, not by the 
antecedent, bat by its relation to the verb in its own sentence ; 
as — 

This ia the man who sells chth. 
This is the thing whioh I despise. 
When a relati7e refers to a nonn which is in the predicative 
relation to a personal pronoun, the relative is sometimes made 
to agree in person with that pronoun, rather than with its 
actual antecedent ; as — 

I am a plain blunt man that love my friend. 
Thou art a Ood that doest wonders. 
When a relative clause explains the anticipatory snbject 
" it,'* to which a personal pronoun is joined predicatively, the 
relative commonly agrees with the personal prononn, not with 
its antecedent it; as — It is I who am in fault. 
This is a case of what is called attraction. 
Sometimes the predicative pronoun is attracted into the case 
of the relative ; as — It is I who did it. It is me whom he fears. 
Sometimes a relative is governed by a preposition following 
it ; as — The hoy whom I spoke of is gone. 

The objective case of the relative is often omitted ; as — The 
man I saw yesterday ; for — The man whom I saw yesterday. 

When several nouns of different persons are joined together 
to form a subject, the verb agrees with the first person rather 
than the second, and the second rather than the third ; as^- 
Tou and I [we] go together. 
You and he [you] mil come presently. 
As IB sometimes used as a compound relative ; e.^.— 

The words are as follow. 
Here as is equivalent to those which, 

A verb which expresses a supposition, contrary to some 
fact, present or past, is put in the subjunctive ; as — 

If he were present [which he is not], J would speak to him. 
If our horse had not fallen down [which he did], we should not 
have missed the train, 

A verb which expresses a wish contrary to the fact, is put 
in the subjunctive ; as — 

I wish that he were here [whioh he is not]. 
When we make a supposition with regard to the future, and 
state its consequences as a mere conception of the mind, the 
subjunctive mood must be used in both clauses ; as — 
If he were rewarded, he would he encouraged to persevere. 
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If lie went (or should go, or were to go) away without apeak' 

ing to me, I should he grieved. 
If he lost (or should lose, or were to lose) his money ^ he 

toould never he happy again, 
A wish is expressed by the present sabjanotive ; as — 
Ood hless you ! Ood he praised ! May every hlessing attend you ! 
The snbjanctive is used after that and lest in clauses 
denoting purpose ; as — 

JSe labours, that he may hecome rich. 
I will not make a noise, lest I sliould disturb you. 
Generally, when uncertainty and futarity are both implied, 
the subjunctive is used ; as — 

If he arrive to-morrow, I shall be there. 
A verb may be put in the infinitive mood by another verb, 
by an adjective, and by a noun ; as — 

I wish to go. He is worthy to he elected. 
Sis capacity to think is amazing. 
The '' to " of an infinitive mood should never be separated 
from its verb by an adverb ; thus, we must not say — 
To rightly use. To really understand. 
Some verbs are followed by the infinitive mood without to, 
especially verbs signifying to hid, to see, to make, to need, to 
^eel, to observe ; as — 

I hade him go. I made him give it up. You need not try. 

USES ABSOLUTE. 

When a noun, followed by a participle, stands alone in a 
sentence, without governing or being governed by any other 
words, the noun is said to be in the nominative absolute ; as — 

Spring coming, the swallow appears. 
The imperative, the infinitive, and the participle in -ing are 
sometimes used absolutely, i.e., independently of other parts 
of the sentence ; as — 

Many hoys, say twenty, were present. 
To tell you the truth, I do not believe him. 
Judging at random, there were above a hundred. 

WOBDS EITDING IN -ING. 

1. Abstract Noun: — Seeing is believing. 

2. Gerund : — On seeing his danger, he shouted to the man. 

3. Participle : — The man, seeing the danger, stopped. 

4. Adjective : — The seeing eye. The listening ear. 
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Chaptsr XIII. 

COMPOSITION AND DEBIVATION. 

Fbefixes of Teutonic Origin. 
i. With Nouns. 

lin = not ; as in nurest, undress, 
mis — error or fault in the action referred to ; as in 
misdeed, mishap, mistrust. 

ii. With Adjectives. 

a="in, on; as — alive (in life). 

U ^not; as in unwise, untrue, uneven. 

(This un is not the same as the un in verbs.) 

iii. With Verbs. 

a = intensity ; as in arise, abide, awake. 

he^by, makes intransitive verbs transitive, or forms 
transitive verbs out of adjectives or nouns ; as 
in — bespeak, bemoan, bedim, begrime, befriend. 
It sometimes strengthens the meaning of ti^n. 
sitive verbs ; as — betake, bestow, bedazzle. 

for«=wo^, hadly ; as in forbid, forsake, forget. 

mis = error, defect; as in mis-spell, misgive, mis- 
direct. 

UXIb contrary ; as in unbind, undo, untie. 

gBXH = against ; as in gainsay. 

witll = agam8t ; as in withdraw withstand. 

Prefixes of Latin Origin. 

a, ab, abs ^from or away. Avert, abduction, abstract. 

ad. = ^o ; found also in the forms ac-, aU, an-^ ap'j as-, at-, a-^ 
according to the consonant that follows. Adore, accede, 
allude, announce, appear, assent, attend, aspire. 

axnb, or am =rotinc2. Amputate, ambiguous. 

ante, or ailti = &e/ore. Antediluvian, anticipate. 

cirCUXn, or Qircxi^round. Circumlocution, circuit. 

OOH^with ; also com-y coU, coT', co-, according to the fol- 
lowing consonant. Conduct, compact, collision, correct, 
coheir. 
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contra, oontr- » against; sometimea anglicized into 
counter. Contravene, controvert, counteract. 

de^doum^ froni. Denote, describe, descend. 

dis s in two, apart ; also dsf-, di-, de*. Dissent, differ, dilate, 
deluge. 

Naturalized and used before Teutonic words. Disband, dis- 
believe, distrust. 

ex=o«^ of; CC-, «/-, 6', Exclude, efface, educe. 

extra »6e^oru7. Extravagancy, extraneous. 

in^in^ into J modified to it-, im-^ ir-, en-, em-. Induce, illu- 
sion, impel, irruption, endure, embrace. 

Naturalized and used before Teutonic words. Embody, em- 
bolden, endear. 

in^not. Insecure, improper, irrational. 

inter, intro - among, within. Interdict, introduce. 

ob, ohs^ against; oc-, of-, op-. Oblige, occur, offend, 
oppose. 

'peT=^throug7i; peU. Permit, pellucid. 

"post =» after. Postpone, postdate. 

prse, or pre « before. Pra9lection, preface. 

praetor, preter=pa«^ Preterite, preternatural. 

"pro ^forth, before; poU, por^, pur*. Promote, pollute, por- 
tray, purchase. 

re, red'^&acA;, again. Reduction, redound, reduce. 

retro = backwards. Retrograde. 

se, or BQd = apart. Seduce, sedition. 

sub, or BXitos =^ wider ; sue-, suf', sur-, sus-. Subdue, suc- 
ceed, suffuse, surrogate, suspend. 

super » above ; sur-. Superscribe, surface » superficies. 

trans, or tT2L'=^beyond, Translate, tradition. 

ultra = beyond. Ultramontane. 

PREFIXES OF GREEK ORIGIN. 

a, or an— no^ Anarchy. 

ampbi— on both, sides, or round. Amphibious, amphi- 
theatre. 

ana»t^j7. Anabasis, anatomy, analogy. 
^Jlti— against. Antithesis, antipathy. 
spo^ from. Apogee, apology. 
cata-c^oK^. Catalepsy, catastrophe. 
ii—two, or in two. Dissyllable, diphthong. 
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diA^thraughj among. Diameter, diaphonons. 
en, or em^tn, or oil. Emphasis, enclitic. 
eildO"»trt7Am. Endogen. 
epi — upon. Epilogue, epitaph. 
ec, or eiL^out of. Exodus, ecstatic. 
exo * outside. Exogen. 
hyper— orer. Hyperbolical, hypercritical. 
hypo ^ under. Hypoiennse, hypothesis. 
mBtSL^ change. Metamorphosis. 
"pSTA—heside. Parabola, paraphrase. 
"peri" round. Peristyle, perimeter. 
pro * before. Programme. 

syiXl^with, together, modified iato sym or syL Syndic, 
syntax, symbol. 
ejl'^tvell. Enphony, eulogy. 



Suffixes of Teutonic Origin. 

A. Noon Saffixes. 

i. Denoting a Person, or the Doer of an Action. 

-er, or -ar ; -»fer, -far, -/Aer, -der ; -nd. Singer, baker, 
beggar, liar, spinster, maltster, father, daughter, 
spider (spinder, spinner), fiend, friend. 

ii. Saffixes denoting an Instrament. 

-e2, 'le, 'ter, 'der. Shovel, girdle,' shuttle, ladder, 
rudder. 

iii. Saffixes forming Abstract Nouns (condition, state, 
being). 
'doiiiy -hood, -head, -red, -ship, -scape, -skip, -ing, -ness, 
-th, -t, '(ji)t, -d. Kingdom, earldom, thraldom, 
martyrdom, Christendom, manhood, priesthood, 
godhead, hatred, kindred, friendship, hardship, 
landscape, or landskip, hunting, blessing, flooring, 
redness, goodness, growth, health, gift, might, reft, 
trust. 

iv. Suffixes forming Diminutives. 

-en, -el, -le, -rel, -kin, -ling, -ock, -y, -ie, -ey. Maiden, 
kitten, chicken, satchel, paddle, cockerel, mongrel, 
gangrely wastrel, Perkin (^^^Peterkin), Tomkin, 
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lambkin, pipkin, mannikin, dackiiug, kidling, 
darling, suckling, hireling, starveling, hillock, bul- 
lock, ruddock (robin-redbreast), pinnock (tomtit). 
Pollock (Paul), Baldock (Baldwin), daddy, Annie, 
Charley, or Charlie. 

v. S affixes forming Patronymics. 

'ing^Bon of. Atheling. In tribal and family names, 
as Tooting, Hardingham, Pilkington. 

B. Adjective Suffixes. 

i. Expressive of Quality, Material, ITature, etc. 

-wA, 4y, -y. English, brownish, manly, godly, earthly, 
dreary, dreamy, 
ii. Expressive of Fulness. 

'fulf -some. Healthful, careful, winsome, gladsome, 
iii. Expressive of Want. 

'less. Careless, fearless, fruitless, 
iv. Expressive of Number. 

'th, or 'd, 'fold. Third, fourth, manifold. 
V. Expressive of Tendency to (direction). 

-ward. Northward, f reward (from), toward (to), 
yi. Added to adjectives and verbs to give an Intensive 
force. 
'ttrd, -art. Dullard, drunkard, laggard, dotard, 
braggart, coward (codardo, from Lat. cauda, a 
tail; properly applied to a dog that runs away 
with his tail between his legs). 

0. Verb Suffixes. 
i. Suffixes giving a combined Frequentative and Diminu- 
tive force, 
-e?, -Ze, -er. Dazzle (daze), straddle (stride), shovel 
(shove), swaddle (swathe), grapple (grab), kneel 
(knee), nestle (nest), scribble (scribe), glimmer 
(gleam), flitter and flutter (fret), 
ii. S affix giving a Frequentative force. 

'h. Hark (hear), talk (tell), 
iii. Suffix forming Causative or Factitive Verbs from 
nouns and adjectives. 
-e». Lengthen, widen, whiten, frighten, fatten, 
iv. Suffix forming Verbs from Adjectives. 
'80. Cleanse, 
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Suffixes of Latin Origin. 

A. Suffixes denoting Persons. 

(Doers of actions, persons charged with certain 
functions, or having to do with that for which the 
primary word stands.) 

'tOi% '8or, -or J -our, -er, -ant, -ent, -cr, -ecr, -ier, -or, 
'ttry, -ate (-ee, -ey, -y), -e«5, -es« (-w«a). Doctor, 
BUCcesBor, emperor, Saviour, founder, enchanter, 
attendant, tenant, agent, usher, archer, farrier, 
brigadier, engineer, chancellor, lapidary, legate, 
nominee, committee, attorney, jury, deputy, bur- 
gess, Chinese, countess, traitress. 

B. Suffixes forming Abstract Nouns. 

"ion, 'tiorij sion, -son, 'Som, -ance, -ancy, -ence, 'Cncy, 
-age, -ty, "tude, -our, -t/ (-cy, -ce), -ice, -ess, -ure, 
-e, '86, 'Ce, '8, -ment. Opinion, action, tension, 
poison, ransom, reason, distance, infancy, contin- 
ence, decency, age, voyage, tillage, vanity, city, 
fortitude, magnitude, labour, honour, misery, me- 
mory, fancy, grace, avarice, justice, duress, exer- 
cise, verdure, culture, picture, exile, homicide, case, 
advice, process, movement, payment. 

C. Suffixes denoting the Means or Instrument. 

'ble, 'hule, -cle, -ere, -ter, -tre, -me, 'in, -n, -merit. 
Stable, vestibule, obstacle, vehicle, lucre, cloister, 
theatre, volume, charm, leaven, noun, ornament, 
pigment. 

D. Suffixes forming Diminutives. 

-ule, -el, -le, -I, -de, -eel, -8el, -et, -let. Globule, pil- 
lule, chapel, libel, table, castle, chancel, article, 
parcel, damsel, owlet, pocket, armlet, cutlet, 
streamlet. 

B. Suffixes forming Augmentatives. 

-oon, -one, 'On, Balloon, trombone, million, flagon. 

F. Suffixes having a Collective or Generic Sense. 

-ery, -ry, -er. Nunnery, carpentry, chivalry, cavalry. 
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G. Saffizes forming Adjectives. 

(Many of tliese adjectives have become substantives 
in English.) 

•aZ, 'cl, -Ze, 'an, ane^ -ain, -en, ^on, 'atn, -at^n, -et^n, 
'angcj -ar, -ary, -arious^ -ian, 'ine, -tw, -antf •ent, 
'ttte, -etCf 'Cetj -i7e, 'Ute, 'te, -t, tie, 'il, -eeZ, -o6Zc, 
-t6Ze, -hie, -ic, '{que, -oiw, -ose (full of, abounding in), 
-0U8 {Lot, us), -acious, -y, -ice, -ive, -iff, 'estrial, 
'estrian. Legal, comical, channel, hotel, jewel, 
pagan, mnndane, certain, mizzen, sexton, moun- 
tain, champaign, foreign, strange, regular, singular, 
necessary, gregarious, Christian, feminine, feline, 
pilgrim, valiant, fluent, patent, innate, concrete, 
discreet, erudite, hirsute, statute, polite, chaste, 
honest, fragile,, senile, civil, frail, genteel, gentle, 
able, kennel, culpable, edible, feeble, teachable, 
civic, public, unique, copious, verbose, grandiose, 
jocose, anxious, omnivorous, murderous (Lat. us), 
censorious, amatory, illusory, fervid, timid, captive, 
caitiff, plaintiff, restive, terrestrial, equestrian. 

H. Verb Suffixes. 

'fy, 'ish. Terrify, banish, punish. 

Greek Suffixes. 

-c, -y, 'ttd, -id, -ic, -tic, -ac, -sis, -sy, -se, -ma, -tre, -ter, 
-st, -te, -t, -sm, -isk, -ize (in verbs. This last termination and 
its derivatives have been imitated in modern formations, as 
minimize, theorize, deism, egotist, annalist). Catastrophe, 
anatomy, monarchy, Iliad, ^neid, Troad, logic, cynic, ethics, 
arithmetic, crisis, emphasis, hypocrisy, eclipse, diorama, 
enigma, centre, meter, inconoclast, sophist, apostate, comet, 
sophism, spasm, asterisk, obelisk, baptize, criticize. 

Diminutives. 

Teutonic, 'el, -le ; satchel, cockerel, paddle. 

-en; maiden, kitten. 
'ingi -ling ; farthing, darling, gosling. 
-hin; lambkin, pipkin, mannikin. 
-ock, -ow ; hillock, bullock, shadow, pillow, 
•y, -ie, -ey ; daddy, Annie, Charley, Charlie. 
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liatin. 'Ule ; globale, pillule. 

-el, 'le ; chapel, table, circle. 
-c?e, -ccZ, sel ; carbuncle, article, parcel, damsel, 
-ety let ; owlet, pocket, armlet, cutlet, streamlet, 
bullet. 



Chapter XIV. 



TABLES. 



1. Table of Nouns. 



/ p CI. Strictly so called . . . 

rroper | g. In transition state . . 



Nouns 
are 






/ 1 r^^ ( sensible . 

( 1- ^^^ ^™«« i rational . 

Common j 2. Collective names . . 

3. Names of materials . . 

\ 4. Names of measures, etc. 

C 1. Names of qualities . . 

Abstract < 2. Names of actions . . . 

( 3. Names of states . . . 



Hannibal 
a Hercules 

knife 

conqueror 

flock 

snow 

pound 

goodness 

flight 

sleep 



o 

fl 

•73 
03 

O 
V 

■< 



\ 



2. Table of Adjectiyes. 

( 1. Sensible wbite 

Quality ^ 2. Comparative long 

(3. Relational pleasant 

1. Definite numeral adj. . tweiity 

2. Indefinite numeral adj* « some 

3. Distributive numeral adj. each 

4. Quantity, as applied to 
measure much 

1^ a, the 

Distinction , * < this 

(that 



/ Quantity 



TABLES. 
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3. Tables of Pronouns. 
Table 1. 



f 



PrononBB 



Personal . . 



A. 



Simple, / 



are 



B. Gompound.i 



Relative , . 



Interrogative 



Personal . . 



Possessive . 



Relative . . 



let per. I, we 
2iid per. thon, 

ye or you 
3rd per. he, 

she, ifc, they 
Indefioiie, one 

r who 

. < which 

(that 

fwho? 
. < what ? 
(^ which P 

C myself 
. < thyself 

(. one's self, etc. 

C WlJ own 
. < thy own 
(, one's own, etc. 

/'what 
J whoever 
1 whichever 
(^whatever 



Table 2 {Mason), 

Substantive. 

thou, we 
you or ye 

II. Demonstrative he, she, it, they . 



L Personal . 



{'■ 



Adjective* 



this, that ; these 
those 



• • • 



Illi Relative . . that 

rV. Interrogative ) i -what 
and Relative / ' 

Vi Indefinite . ^ one, aught, naught . any, other, some 



C which, what, 
' ( whether 
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VI. Distributive 



VII. Possessive 



VIII. Reflective . 



1 



Substantive, Adjective. 

each, every, 

either, neither 

mine, my ; thine, 
thy; her, 
hers; its ; 
our, onrs; 
your, yours ; 
their, theirs 

self and selves in T self and selves in 
myself, ourselves, < himself , them- 
etc. ( selves, etc. 



4. Table of Verbs. 

/I. Active voice 



I. Transitive, 



Verbs 
are 



2. Passive voice 



II. Intransitive 



(1- 

itive. < 2. 
(.3. 



, . I move 
(some- 
thing) 
. I am 
moved 
^ 3. Middle voice . . I move 

1. Active intransitive. I run 
Neuter intransitive I lie 
Inceptive. ... I wake 



6. Table of Adverbs. 



Adverbs 
express 






Time 



Place 



Qaalitij 
Quantity 



•{ 
■{ 



Mood 



■■■[ 



{a) Point of time . . 
{h) Duration of time 
(c) Repetition . . . 

(a) Rest in .... 
(6) Motion to or from • 

(a) Manner .... 
(6) Degree .... 

(a) Measure. .... 
(6) Number and order 

(a) Affirmation . . . 
(6) Negation . . . 
(c) Doubt 



ihcn 
ever 
often 

here 
away 

"wisely 
very 

half 
once 

yes 
no 

perhaps 



Cables, 



9? 



6. Table of Pbepositions. 



OQ 

ca 
H O 

« OQ 

fl o 

-4J CO 

•^« ^-^ 

CQ 0) 
O »^ 
P4 

u 



ll. 



Place 



C Best in . . . . 

. . . < Motion to, or from 

(^ Best and motion . 

C Time and place . 
• • • ( Time only . 

3. Agent and Instrument . . . 

( 4. OoMse 

/Separation 



2. Time 



5. Miscellaneovs 
Ideas, such as 



I Inclination 
I Aversion . 
{ Substitution 

Possession . 

Reference . 

Opposition 



iu, etc. 
to, from 
over 

at 
till 

by, with 

for 

without 

for 

against 

instead of 

of 

touching 

against 



A. 

Copulative 



7. Table of Conjunctions. 

and 
also 
/I. Connective A likewise 



2,Continuative'' 



moreover 
( further 

/before where 

ere whither 

after whence 

when because 

whilst if 
until 
whenever 

^as although 



that 
except 
however 
as if 
so that 
unless 
though 
than 



\. DistHbutive { Sher'neither 



B. 

I Dittjunctive ( 






2. Adversative I 



\ 



but 

nevertheless 
however 
still 

notwithstanding 
I yet 



a 
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8. Table of Ihtebjections. 



Interjections may express — 

1. Snddenjoy; as . . . . 

2. Sadden sorrow or pain ; as 

3. Sudden approbation ; as 

4. Sadden surprise ; as . 



Hurrah ! 

Ah ! Alas ! 

Bravo! 

O! Ha! Heigh! 

Ofie! Pooh! 



5. Sadden displeasure ; as . . 

6. A sudden desire with respect to 

others ; as Hush ! Hallo ! 



Words 
express: 



9. Table of Paets of Speech {Morell), 

^ , . f noun 

^ , *^^^^^^^* i pronoun 

A. I ^ With an assertion . . verb 

Without an assertion . adjective 
Secondary attribute . adverb 



Notion8]o ,M 



1. Between one notion and 



P * I another preposition 

Eela- Sg. Between one assertion and 

tions I another conjunction 

^ C. Extra- grammatical utterance , . interjection. 



Chapter XV. 
DEFINITIONS. 

(Adapted ^principally from Mason's smaller Grammar,) 

1. Speech, or Language. 

Speech, or language, is the expression oi thought by 
means of words. 

B. Qrammar. 

Grammar is thd science that treats of speech, or 
language. 

8. Words (Lat., verba). 

Words are significant combinations of elementary 
sounds 
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4. Alphabet (Gr., alpha, beta, the names of the first 

two letters of the Greek alphabet). 
An alphabet is a collection of letters. 

5. Orthoepy (Qr., orthos, "right" epos, ^'spoJcen word "). 

Orthoepy is the right mode of nttering the sounds 
that make up a word. 

6. Orth.OgrSL'phy (Qr., orthos, "right" grapho, "I write"). 

Orthography is the right mode of representing the 
sonnds that make np a word by means of letters. 

7. Sentence (Lat., sententia, " thought "), 

A sentence is a collection of words of snch kinds and 
arranged in snch a manner as to express some com« 
plete thought. 

8. Parts of Speech. 

The " Parts of Speech " are the different sorts or classes 
in which words may be arranged. They are eight in 
number, viz. Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, 
Pr^osition, Conjunction, Interjection. (See jpage 39.) 

(The last four are sometimes classed as Particles.) 

9. Vowel (Lat., vocalis, " that can be sounded "). 

Vowels are letters that can be fully sounded by them-* 
selves, and with a continuous passage of the breath. 
They are a, e, i, o, u, 

10. Consonant (Lat.) con, "together," sonans, "sounding"). 

Consonants are letters that cannot be sounded with a 
continuous breath. 

11. Semi- Vowels (Lat., semi, "half"). 

Semi-vowels are the letters w, y, which are used some- 
times as vowels, sometimes as consonants. (See the 
chapter on alphabet, page 37*) 

12. Diphthong (Gr., di, dis, " twofold," or " twice," and 

phthonge, "soimd"). 
A diphthong is the union of two simple vowels, whose 

sounds flow together into one. They are ae, ai, oi. 
Examples. — j^thelstan, nail, boil. 

13. Syllable (Qr., sulldbe, " taking together "). 

A syllable is a single vowel, or a collection of letters 
pronounced together and containing only one vowel 
sound. 
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Monosyllable (Gr., monos, ^^ single"). A word 
whicli consists of a single syllable. 

Dissyllable (Gr., dis, ''twofold"). A word which 
consiBts of two syllables. 

Trisyllable (Gr., treis, ''three"). A word which 
consists of three syllables. 

Polysyllable (Gr., polw, " many "). A word which 
contains more than three syllables. 

14. Etymology (Gr., etumos, " true" and logos, " a word" 

or " statement "). 
Etymology is that division of grammar which treats of 
the different sorts of words separately. 

15. Syntax (Gr., sun, "together" and taxis, "arrangement"). 

Syntax is that division of grammar which treats of 
the way in which words are combined, so as to 
form sentences. 

16. Noun (Lat., nomen, " name "). 

A nonn is a word nsed as the name of anything ; as — 
Bird, James. 

17. Adjective (Lat., adjectivus, " that may he joined to"). 

An adjective is a word used with a nonn to describe, 
measure, or indicate that for which the nonn stands ; 
as — ^Tall men, three birds, this book. 

18. Pronoun (Lat., pro, "for," nomen, "name"). 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; as — I 
see. He runs. Who spoke. 

19. Verb (Lat., verhum, "word"). 

A verb is a word which tells something about some 
person or thing. 

20. Adverb (Lat., ad, " to," verhum, " word "). 

An adverb is a word which shows how an action, 
state, or quality is modified or limited; as — He 
writes well. John came yesterday. I am very tired. 

21. Preposition (Lat., prop, " hefore," positus, "placed"). 

A preposition is a word which shows how things, 
or their actions and attributes, are related to other 
things ; as — A cloud in the sky. Come to me. Fond 
of play. 

22. Conjunction (Lat., con^ " together," jungo, "join "). 

A conjunction is a word which joins together words 
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which have a common relation to some other word, 
or sentences which have a mntnal relation to each 
other ; as — We eat bread and meat. Ho heard the 
noise, but sat still. Though he is rich, he is humble. 

23. Interjection (Lat., inter^ " betweeuj^* jactusy ^Hhroion "). 

An interjection is a word which expresses some feeling 
or emotion, bnt has no grammatical relation to other 
words ; as — Oh ! Alas ! 

24. Inflexion (Lat., infledere, " to lend''). 

Inflexion is a change made in the form of a word, either 
to mark some modification of the notion which the 
word stands for, or to show the relation of the word 
to some other word in the sentence. 

25. Declension (Lat., declination *' a sloping down "). 

Nonns and pronouns are inflected to mark Gender, 
Number, and Case. This inflexion is called declen- 
sion. 

26. Comparison (Lat., comparatioj " a measuring**), 

Adjectiyes and adverbs are inflected to mark degree. 
This inflexion is called comparison. 

27. Conj ligation (Lat. , conjtigatio, " a fastening together " ) . 

Verbs are inflected to mark voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person. This inflexion is called conjugation. 

28. Stem, or Crude form. 

The stem, or crude form, of a word that admits of 
inflexion, is that portion of the word upon which the 
inflexions are based. 

29. Root. 

That portion of a word which it has in common with 
other words that relate to the same notion, is called 
the root. 

30. Common If onn (Lat., communis, " shared by several **). 

A common noun is a word that is the name of each 
thing out of a class of things of the same kind ; as — 
Horse, stone, city. 

31. Collective Noun (Lat., collectivus, "gathered to- 

gether "). 
A collective noun is a noun which in the ^ngulai* 

stands for one collection of several individual things ; 

as — Herd, parliament, multitude. 
In the plural it stands for several such collections. 
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32. Abstract Noun (Lat., ahstractus, ^^ drawn off"). 

An abstract nonn is the name of a quality, action, or 

state. 
As arts and sciences are, in fact, processes of thongbt 

and action, their names are abstract nouns; as — 

Astronomy, logic, grammar. 

33. Proper Xoim (Lat., proprius, " own **). 

A proper noun is a word used as the name of some 
particular person, place, or thing; as — John, London, 
Excalibur. 

34. Gender (Lat., gentis, " a kind ** or " sort "). 

Gender is a distinction in nouns corresponding to the 
natural division of things into things of the male 
sex, things of the female sex, things of neither sex. 

35. Case (Lat., casus, " a falling "). 

Case is the form in which a noun (or pronoun) is used, 
to show the relation in which it stands to some 
other word in the sentence. 

36. Cardinal Numerals (Lat., cardo, " a hinge "). 

Cardinal numerals are adjectives answering the ques- 
tion " How many ? " B.^—five, ten, a hundred, 

37. Ordinal Numerals (Lat., ordo, '^ranh''). 

Ordinal numerals are adjectives answering the ques- 
tion "Which in order of number?" as — sixth, 
twelfth, 

88. Distributive Numerals (Lat., distribution " a divi- 

sion **). 
Distributive numerals are adjectives answering the 
question, " How many each, or each time ? 

39. Quotientive Adverbs (Lat., quoties, " how often'*). 

Quotientive adverbs (or numeral adverbs) are adverbs 
that answer the question, " How often ? " 

40. Transitive Verb (Lat., transire, ^'to go across"). 

A transitive verb is one which denotes an action or 
feeling which is directed towards some object ; as — 
strike, " He strikes the table** ; love, " He love3 big 
father." 
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4il. Intransitive Verb (not transitive). 

An intnmisitive verb is one whioli denotes a state or 
condition, or an action or feeling whicli is not directed 
towards an object ; as— ^o &e, to d/well^ to sit^ to re« 
joicBj to run. 

Verbs of this kiad are sometimes called Neuter Terhs. 

42. Voice (Lat., vox^ vocis). 

Yoice is the form of a verb by means of which we 
show whether the subject of the sentence stands for 
the doer or for the object of the action spoken of by 
the verb. 

43. Active Voice, 

The active voice is made up of those forms of a verb 
which denote that the snbject of a sentence stands 
for the doer of the action described by the verb ; 
as — The boy strikes the ball. The cat hilled the 
mouse. 

44. Passive Voice. 

The passive voice is made np of those forms of a verb 
which denote that the snbject of the sentence stands 
for the object of the action described by the verb ; 
as — The ball is struck by the boy. The monse was 
killed by the cat. 

45. Hoods (Lat., modus, ** manner"). 

Moods are certain variations of form in verbs, by 
means of which we can show the mode or manner in 
which an action is done. 

46. Indicative Mood (Jj9,t.,indicaref^^ to point out"). 

The indicative mood comprises those forms of a verb 
which we nse to assert, deny, or ask a question ; as — 
He struck the hall. We shall not go out to-night. Is 
he guilty ? 

47. Imperative Mood (Lat., imjperare, ^^ to command "). 

The imperative mood is a form of the verb by means 
of which we utter a command, request, or exhorta- 
tion ; as — Qo away. Give trie that hook. 

48. Subjunctive Mood (Lat., suhjungere, " to join on to ") 

The subjunctive mood comprises those forms of a verb 
which are used to express the combined idea of 
futurity and uncertainty ; as — If he apriyo to- 

morroWf I shcLll he there. 
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49. Infinitive Mood (Lat., infinitvs^ ^unlimited*'). 

The infinitiye mood expresses the action or state 
denoted by the verb, without reference to person, 
number, or time ; as — I saw him/aZZ. I know him 
to he honest. 

50. Gerund. 

A gernnd is a substantive formed from a verb by the 
suffix -dng^ and which, when formed from a transitive 
verb, has the governing power of the verb ; as — He 
escaped by crossing the river. 

51. Participle (Lat., particvpare, " to partake "). 

A participle is a verbal adjective, so called because it 
partakes of the nature both of a verb and of an ad- 
jective. When formed from a transitive verb it may 
have an object ; as — Hearing a noise, I went to the 
window. I saw a boy beating a dog. 

52. Tense (Lat., temptis, " time "). 

Tenses are varieties in form in verbs, or compound 
verbal phrases made with the help of auxiliary 
verbs, which indicate partly the time, and partly the 
completeness or incompleteness, of the event at the 
time referred to. 

53. Strong^ "Verbs (oW, or irregular). 

Strong verbs are such as form their preterite by modi- 
fying the vowel sound of the root ; as — cling, clung ; 
sit, sat ; wear, wore, 

54. Weak Verbs {modern, new, or regular). 

Weak verbs are such as form their preterite by adding 
'ed, or 't to the stem, e final (if there is one) being 
omitted; as — love, loved; mend, mended, 

55. Defective Verbs (Lat., deficere, " to he wanting in " ). 

Defective verbs are such as have not the full comple- 
ment of moods and tenses. These are — shall, will, 
may, must, coati, dare, wit. 

56. Auxiliary Verb (Lat., auxiUum, "^Z_p"). 

An auxiliary verb is one which is used to assist other 
verbs in expressing some particular forms of voicei 
mood, or tense. 
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57. Primary Words. 

A word is a primary word when iti does not admifc of 
being resolved into simpler elements; as — mariy 
horse, run. 

58. Secondary, or Derivative Words. 

A word is a secondary or derivative word when it is 
made np of significant parts, which exist either 
separately or in combination ; as — apple-tree, mid' 
shipman. 

59. Prefix. 

A prefix is a syllable pat before the root of a word ; 
as — un, in nnrest. 

60. Suffix, or Affix. 

A snffix, or an affix, is a syllable placed after the root 
of a word ; as -let, in brooklet. 

61. Subject. 

The part of a sentence employed to denote the person 
or thing spoken of, is called the subject ; as — John 
eats. 

62. Predicate. 

The part of a sentence by liieans of which we assert 
(or say) something about the person or thing 
denoted by the subject, is called the predicate ; as — 
John eats, 

03. Sentences. 

For definitions and examples of the various kinds of 
sentences, see Chapter XL, page 76. 
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A SHORT OUTLINE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



EABLY SAXON WBITEBS. 

Caedmon (about 670) wrote in verse the Paraphrase of 
the Bible. 

Bede (673-735) wrote (in Latin) a scientific text-book 
on The Nature of Things, and an Ecclesiastical History, He 

is commonly called The Venerable Bede. 

Gildas (abont 850) was the first British historian. His 
chief work was The Subjection of the Britons. 

King* Alfred translated Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 
and began The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, commencicg with 
Csdsar's invasion of Britain; it was added to bj successive 
sovereigns, the last entry being the accession of Henry IL in 
1154. 

NOBMAN FEBIOD. 

William of Malmesbury (1095-1142 ?), an historian. 

His chief works are History of the Kings of England, from 
A.D. 449 to 1120, and a Modern History {Historia Novella) 
continniDg his former work down to ll42. He also wrote 
a History of the Prelates of England, 

Qeoflfrey of Monmouth (about 1150) wrote a 

History of the British Kings and an Ecclesiastical History of 
England. 

Henry of Huntingdon (about 1150), wrote a Ohro- 

nicle of British History. 

THE FLANTAGENET PEBIOD. 

Walter Mapes, or Map, (1143- P) wrote Arthurian 
Legends. {The Holy Grail, Merlin, Lancelot, etc.) 

liayamon, the earliest English writer, flourished in the 
reign of John. He wrote a poem in alliterative verse, entitled 
Brut. 

109 
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OrxXLin also flonrisbed in John's reign. His chief work 
is Omivhim^ Homilies on the Church Services. 

Koger Bacon (1214-1292), a Franciscan monk wlio is 
said to have discovered the use of the telescope. He wrote 
on scientific subjects. 

Hobert of Gloucester (about 1300) wrote a rhyming 
Chronicle of England, from the siege of Troj to the death of 
Henry III. 

Bobert of Brunne (about 1300) wrote Eandlynge 
Synne, a series of religious anecdotes. 

Geoffrey Ohaucer (1328-1400), commonly called "the 
Father of English Poetry." His chief work is Tlie Canterbury 
Tales, a series of tales told by thirty-two pilgrims on their 
way from London to visit the shrine of Thomas a Becket at 
Canterbury. He also wrote TJie Court of Love, The Bomaunt 
of the Rose, and TJie House of Fame. 

John Qower (P-1408) wrote Vox Olamantw, a poem 
on the popular grievances of the day, and Vox Amantis, con- 
taining a story on each of the seven deadly sins. 

William Langland, or Langley, (1332-1400 P) 

wrote The Vision of Piers Ploivman, a political and religious 
poem in alliterative verse, satirizing the vices of the times. 

John Wyclif (1324-1384) was a distinguished Re- 
former. He was the first to translate the Bible into English. 

Sir John Mandeville (1300- ?), the first great prose 

writer. His work describes his travels in China and India, 
and contains some marvellous accounts of fabulous adven- 
tures. 



YOBKIST AND LAKCASTBIAN PEBIODS. 

James I. of Scotland (1394-1437) wrote, whilst a 

prisoner in Windsor Castle, a love poem. The Kivg^s Quhair 
(or Little Book), in honour of Lady Jane Beaufort, whom he 
afterwards married. 

John Ijydgate (about 1370*1460) wrote London Lick* 
penny, a satire on the corruption of judges- and lawyers; The 

Falls of Princes / and The Story of Thebes, 
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Thomas Occleve (aboat ld?0-?) wrote De Regimine 
Principum (on the Government of Princes), containing moral 
reflections on the manners and customs of his times. 

Thoxaas Walsin^ham, chronicler daring the reign 
of Henry V. He compiled Historia Anglicana from the reign 
of Edward I. to that of Henry Y. 

William Caxton (about 1420-1490) introduced print- 
ing into England. He translated The Becuyell of the History es 
of Troy ; and this, published at Bruges in 1471, was the first 
book printed in English. TJie Game and Playe of the Ghesse, 
also translated by him, published in 1474, was the first book 
printed in England. 

THE TXJDOB FEEIOD. 
WilUam Dunbar (1460-1510 ?), a Scotch poet who 

wrote The Thistle and the Bose {Thrissil and Bois) to celebrate 
the marriage of Margaret, daughter of Henry Yll. with James 
IV., 1503. He also wrote The Golden Terge, and a Lament for 
the Makars (makers, ov poets), 

Gavin Douglas (1474^-1522), Bishop of Duukeld in 
Scotland, was the first to translate the JEiieid of Virgil into 
English verse. 

John Sk6lton (died 1529) wrote The Bowge of GouH 
against the vices of the Court (Henry VII.), The Tunning of 
Eleanor Bummyng, and a Morality Play called Magnificence. 
His most celebrated works are Why come ye not to Court f 
and GoUn Glou% poems aimed against Wolsey, and in which 
he describes the condition of the Court (Henry VIII.) and 
country generally. 

Alexander Barclay (died 1552) wrote Tlie Ship of 

Fools f a satire on the various kinds of folly of the day. 

Stephen Hawes (Henry VIII.) wrote The Temple of 
Glass and Tlie Pastime of Pleasure. 

Robert Fabyan (died 1512), chronicler during the 
reign of Henry VII., wrote Ghronicles of England and France^ 
bringing his record of events down to the year 1504. 

WilUam Lily (1468-1523) wrote a Latin Grammar 
used in schools for many years. Some parts of it are still well 
known, e.g., Propria quce maribtis^ etc., and As inprcesenti^ ete. 
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Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) was Speaker of the 

House of Commons, and afterwards succeeded Wolsej as 
Chancellor. He was beheaded for refusing to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the king. He wrote a History of Ed/ivard 
V, and Eichard ILL, and Utopia (Nowhere). In Utopia he 
describes an island where a perfect system of government — 
social, political, and religious — is established. More also 
entered into a controTersj on religious matters with Tyndal. 

William Tsmdal (1484-1536) and Miles Coverdale 

(1487-1567) translated the New Testament and the Penta- 
teuch ; and Coverdale alone translated the whole Bible. 

The Bible was also translated by John Rogers (who 
wrote under the name of Matthew, whence this edition is 
called Matthew's Bible) 1537. Other editions were published 
as follows: — Tavem&r*s Bible, 1539 ; GromwelVs (or the Great) 
Bible, 1539; Oranmer's Bible, 1540; the Geneva Bible (divided 
into verses), 1560 ; and the Bishop's Bible (which superseded 
Cranmer*s), 1568. The Authorized Version, in use at the 
present day, was published in 1610. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1517-1547) the 

first writer of English blank verse. He translated two books 
of the ^neid and wrote some short pieces of poetry. 

Nicolas TJdall (1505-1556) produced the first English 
comedy, Balph Eoister Doister. 

Boger Ascham (1515-1568) tutor to Elizabeth and 
Lady Jane Grey, wrote Toxophihis, a treatise on archery ; and 
The Schoolmaster, a standard work on education. 

Thomas Sackville (1536-1608) wrote (in conjunction 
with Thomas Norton), the first English tragedy, Gorboduc, or 
Ferrex and Porrex ; Sackville also began The Mirror for 
Magistrates, a work in which the mistakes of English rulers 
are depicted, in order that others may take warning by them. 
It was continued and finished by William Baldwin and 
George Ferrers. 

Balph Holinshed published his Chronicles and De- 
scription of Britain in 1577. These Chronicles are chiefly 
notable for the fact that from these Shakspeare derived 
many of his plots. 
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JollIX Lyly (1553-1606) wrote Euphues; or^ the Anatomy 
of Wit, Thia book is an Expansion of Ascham's " School- 
master'* Ljly besides wrote nine plays, cbieSj on classical 
subjects. 

Edmund Spenser (1552-1599) wrote The Shepheardea 
Calender, a series of twelve eclogues npon religions matters ; 
The Faerie Qiieene, his most celebrated work, an allegory on the 
twelve moral virtues ; and many minor pieces. 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586) was killed at the 
battle of Zutpben. He wrote a prose pastoral romance called 
Arcadia, and a Defence of the Art of Poesie. 

Sir Walter Haleigh (1552-1618) was imprisoned by 
James I., and, whilst in the Tower, wrote a History of the 
World, commencing with the Creation, and ending with the 
Second Macedonian War. He was beheaded in 1618. 

WiUiam Shakspeare (1564-1616), -the most cele- 
brated dramatist in the world. He wrote a few poems, 
Lucrece, A Lover s Complaint, Venus and Adonis, etc. ; but his 
chief merit lies in his plays. His chief tragedies are King 
Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello ; his chief comedies. The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Merry Wives of Windsor, Midsummer NighVs 
Dream, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, etc. ; the historical 
plays, King John, Bichard IL, Henry IV., Henry F., Henry 
VI., Richard III., Henry VIII. ; the Bioman plays, Coriolanus, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Julius Ccesar. He produced most of 
these at his own theatre, the Qlohe, and is said to have taken 
part in some of them. He died at Stratford-on-Avon in 
1616. 

Bichard Hooker (1553-1600) wrote The Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626) flourished during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. In Elizabeth's reign he 
published his Essays. In the reign of James I. he wrote On 
the Advancement of Learning, and Novum Organum, a sketch 
of a new practical philosophy. He also wrote The Beign of 
Henry VII. He became Lord Chancellor, but was degraded 
for taking bribes. He died in 1626. 

Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593), a dramatist. 
His chief plays are Tamhurlaine, Doctor Faustus, and The Jew 
of Malta. 

I 
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Ben Jonson (1573-1637), a dramatist, wrote in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. His chief plays in Eliza- 
beth's reign are, Every Man in His Humour, Every Man 
out of His Humour, Cynthia* 8 Bevels, The Poetaster, and the 
Tragedy of Sejanus, In the reign of James I. he produced 
Volpone, The Silent Woman, The Alchemist, the tragedy of 
Catiline, etc. 

THE STUAET PERIOD. 

Francis Beaumont (1686-1616) and John Fletcher 

(1676-1625), dramatists, wrote separately and conjointly over 
fifty plays. The principal are A King and No King, The 
Maid* 8 Tragedy, Coxcomb, The Knight of the Burning Festle^ 
etc. 

Philip Massenger (1684-1640), a dramatist, whose 
chief works are The Virgin Martyr, The Duke of Milan, A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, etc. 

A gronp of poets, called The Metaphysical School, flonrished 
in the reign of Charles I. Love ditties and pastoral poems 
are their chief productions. The chief of these poets are 

George Wither, Francis Quarles, Thomas 
Carew, George Herbert (TJie Temple), Edmund 
Waller, Sir John Denham {Cooper's Hill), JRiohard 
Crashaw, Richard Lovelace, Abraham Cowley, 
Bobert Herrick, Sir William Davenant (Gondii 

bert). 

John Milton (1608-1674) was educated at Camhridge, 
and after a tonr abroad mixed himself np in civil affairs. He 
took the side of the Parliament, and during the Common, 
wealth filled the post of Latin Secretary. He gradually lost 
his sight and was obliged to resign office. At the Bestoration 
he was allowed to live quietly. He died in poverty in 1674. 
Before the Civil War began he published some short pieces of 
poetry ; Lycidas, H Penseroso, V Allegro, and Comus being the 
best known. During the Commonwealth he wrote prose ; 
the best known of his prose works are his two pamphlets on 
Church Discipline ; Answer to the Defence against Smectymnuus 
(the initials of five men, the authors of The Humble Betnon* 
strance, Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, William Spurstow) ; Doctrine and 
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Discipline of Divorce ; Areopagitica, in favour of free printing 
in England ; and Iconoclast (the Image-breaker). After the 
Restoration, Milton wrote Paradise Lost, Paradise Begainedt 
and Samson Agonisies, 

Slchard Baxter (1615-1691) wrote The Holy Oammon* 
wealthy in favour of Monarchy ; and The Saints* Everlasting 
Best, 

Jeremy Taylor (1613--166?) wrote many religions 
works, of which the best known are Holy Living and Holy 
Dying. 

John Bunyan (1628-1685) was imprisoned for his 
religions opinions in Bedford gaol, and whilst there wrote 
The Pilgrim^s Progress, A second part appeared in 1684. 
His other allegorical work is called The Holy War. 

John Dry den (1631-1700), poet and dramatist. He 
wrote verses In Honour of the Death of Gromwell, and Astrcea 
Bedux to celebrate the Restoration. During the reign of 
Charles II. Dryden wrote many plays, of which the best are 
The Indian Queen, The India/n Emperor, Conquest of Oranadaj 
Marriage a la Mode, Aunmg Zebe, The Spa/nish Friar ^ etc. 
His chief poems are Annus Mirahilis (the wonderful year, 
1666) ; Absalom and Achitophel, a political satire, directed 
chiefly against the Earl of Shaftesbury ; The Medal, also 
aimed against Shaftesbury; The Hind and the Panther, written 
in defence of the Roman Catholic Church, when, in the reigpi 
of James II., he changed his religion and was made Poet 
Laureate. When William III. came to the throne, Dryden 
lost the Lanreateship, and was forced to revert to play-writ- 
ing once more. The best of these latter ones is Don Sebastian. 
During William's reign he also wrote A Song for St. Cecilia* s 
Day and Translations of Virgil, Juvenal, and Persius. In 1700 
he published a collection of Fables modernized from Chaucer, 
Boccaccio, and Ovid. In the same year he died. 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (1627- 

1688), wrote The Rehearsal, to burlesque the heroic dramas in 
fashion at that time. Dryden figured as Bayes. 

Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), Bishop of Salisbury, 
wrote A History of the 'Reformation and A History of My Own 
Times. 
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Samuel Butler (1612-1680) wrote a burlesque poem, 
Hudibras, after the manner of Don Quixote, intended to 
ridicule the Puritans. 

Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727) discovered the theory 
of gravitation. His works are scientific and mathematical 
treatises. 

William Wycherley (1640-1716), a dramatist. He 
wrote Love in a Wood, The QenUeman Dancing Master, The 
Plain Dealer, and The Country Wife, 

John liOCke (1632-1704), a celebrated philosopher. He 
wrote On Religious Toleration and On Qovemment; but the 
work by which he is remembered is his Essay on the Human 
Understanding. 

Daniel De Foe (1661-1731) wrote in all some 200 

works. The most celebrated are Eohinson Grusoe, Memoirs of 
a Cavalier, History of the Flague, Moll Flanders, The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters, Ode to the Pillory, etc. 

Charles Montague and Matthew Prior wrote, 

1687, The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse, a burlesque 
imitation of Dryden's Hind and Panther. 

Bichard Steele (1672-1729) wrote a poem The Chris- 
tian Hero, and two comedies, The Funeral, or Qrief a la Mode ; 
and The Tender Hushand, He originated the modern maga- 
zine, by starting, in 1709, a periodical called The Tatler. This 
was superseded by The Spectator j The Guardian, and The 
Englishman, all published under his superintendence. He 
was greatly assisted by Addison in the first two. 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) wrote The Campaign, 
a poem in celebration of Marlborough's victories, and the 
tragedy of Cato. He is best known by his papers in The 
Spectator (1711-1712), in which he wrote on all kinds of 
subjects. His sketch of the several members of the Spectator 
Club, including the celebrated Sir Koger de Ooverley, is 
perhaps his happiest e£Port. He wrote one series of The 
Spectator without Steele's help; and in 1719 he started The 
Old Whig, in opposition to Steele's Plebeian, He died the 
same year. 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), Dean of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin, wrote political pamphlets, of which the best is The 
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Conduct of the Allies, His chief works are Gulliver^ s Travels ^ 
a satire on the manners of the day ; The Tale of a Tub, a semi- 
religions work in which he describes how three brothers, Peter 
(Roman Catholic), Martin (Ghnrch of England), and Jack 
(Dissenter), dealt with the coats their father left them nnder 
his will (the Bible) ; The Battle of the Boohs^ in which he 
npholds the ancient writers against the modems ; Drapier*8 
Letters ; and many minor pieces. He died mad in 1745. 

William Congrreve (1670-1729), a dramatist. His 

chief plays are The Old Bachelor^ The Double Dealer , Love for 
Love, The Mourning Bride, The Way of the World, etc., all 
written dnring the reign of William III. 

John Vanbrugh (1666-1726), a dramatist. Chief 
works : — The Relapse, and The Provoked Wife, 

George Farquhar (1678-1706), a dramatist. Chief 

works: — Love am.d a Bottle, Constant Couple, The Recruiting 
Officer, and The Beaux Stratagem, 
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Alexander Pope (1688-1744) a poet. Some of his 
earlier poems appeared in Anne's reign. His principal works 
are : — An Essay on Criticism ; The Rape of the Lock, a mock 
heroic poem suggested by Lord Fetre having stolen a lock of 
hair from Miss Arabella Fermor; Translation of Homer* s 
Iliad and Odyssey ; TJie Dunciad, a satire on his contempo- 
raries ; An Essay on Man, etc. 

John Gay (1688-1732) wrote a pastoral poem, The 
Shepherd's Week, and The Beggar^s Opera, 

James Thomson (1700-1748) wrote The Seasons, and 
The Castle of Lidolence, 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) introdnced the 

novel into English literature. His three works are Pamela^ 
Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles Orandison, 

Henry Fielding (1707-1764) wrote plays and novels. 
Chief amongst the latter are Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, and 
Amelia, 
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liaurence Sterne (1713-1768) a novelist, wrote Trie- 

tram Shandy ^ and A Sentimental Journey. 

Tobias Smollett (1721-1771), a noveUst. He wrote 
Boderick Random ; Peregrine Fickle ; Adventures of Ferdinand^ 
Count Fathom; Sir Launcelot Oreaves ; Adventures of an 
Atom ; Humphrey Clinker. Smollett also wrote an interesting 
bat most inacearate History of England. 

Mark Akenside (1721-1770), a poet, wrote Tlie Plea^ 
sures of the Imagination. 

William Collins (1721-1759) wrote T&i^sian Eclogues 
and Ode to the Passions. 

Thomas Gray (1716-1771) wrote Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College^ Elegy in a Country Churchyard^ and 
The Bard. 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) compiled the English 

Dictionary. He also wrote the tragedy of Ir&iie ; the poems 
London^ and The Vanity of Human Wishes ; a prose work, 
JRasselas ; and innnmerable minor pieces. 

James Boswell (1740-1795) wrote The Life of Johnson 
one of the best biographies known to literature. 

David Home (1711-1776), a philosopher and historian 
He wrote A History of England^ and many philosophical 
treatises. 

William Robertson (1721-1791) wrote b. History of 
Scotland during the reigns of Mary and James VL ; The Reign 
of Charles V.; and a History o/Ameiica. 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) wrote The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Oliver Qoldsmith (1728-1774) wrote the comedies, 
The Good Natured Man^ and She Stoops to Conqiier ; the 
poems, The Traveller, and The Deserted Village; and a novel, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Biohard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) wrote the 

comedies, The Rivals ; The Duenna ; The Trip to Scarborough ; 
The School for Scandal; and The Critic, 

William Oowper (1731-1800) wrote Tlie Progress of 
Error, Table Talk, John Qilpin, Tho Task, a Translation of 
Homer, etc. 
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Bobert Burns (1759-1796), a Scotch poet. His works 
consist chiefly of short pieces, of which the besi; are The 
Cotter's Saturday Nighty Tarn o* Shanter, The Twa Dogs, etc. 

Edmund Burke (1730-1797) wrote On the SMime 

and Beautiful, Thoughts on the Present Discontent, Thoughts on 
French Affairs, and published many of his political speeches, 
that on the American question being the best. 
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OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 



Battles marJced with an asterisk (*) show the enemy victorious 
In the Wars of the Boses, the asterisk signifies the Lancastrians 

victorious. 

In the Civil War during the reign of Charles J., the asterisk 

signifies the defeat of the Royalists, 

SAXON LINE. 

Egbert 827. 

Ethelwulf 836. 

Ethelbald 857. 

Ethblbert 860. 

Ethelred 866. 

Alfred 871. 

Edward 1 901. 

Athblstan 925. 

Edmund 941. 

Edred 946. 

Edwt 955. 

Edgar ...... 959. 

Edward II. (The Martjr) . . 975. 

Ethelred 1 978. 

Edmund II. (Ironsides) . . 1017. 

Invasions of the Danes. (Battles of Hengsdown, 835. 
Aston, 370. Merton, 871. Wilton, 872. Uthandune, 878.) 
Peter's pence first levied (about) 850. Danegelt, 978. Mas- 
sacre of the Danes, 1002. 

Outhrum, Sweyn. Dunstan, Elgiva. Elfrida, 



Canute 
Harold 
Hardicanutb 



DANISH LINE. 



1017. 
1035. 
1040. 



Emma* Godwin. Earl of Wessex. Alfred, son of Ethelred* 

133 
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SAXON LINE (Restored). 

Edward III. (The Confessor) . 1041. 
Harold II 1066. 

Invasion of Norwegians. Battle of Stamford Bridge, 1066. 
Invasion of the Normans. Battle of Hastings, 1066. 
Hardrada, Tostig. Edgar Atheling, 



NORMAN LINE. 

William L- . . . . 1066. 

William II 1087. 

Henry 1 1100. 

Stephen 1135. 

WILLIAM I. 1066-1087. 

m. Matilda of Flanders, c. Bobert, Bichard, William II., Henry I., 

Adela. 

Revolt of the Saxons, 1067. Yorkshire laid waste, 1069. 
Fendal System and Carfew Bell established. Forest laws 
enacted. Invasion of the Danes, 1069. Bridal of Norwich, 
1073. Siege of Qerberoi, 1077. Domesday Book compiled, 
1080-1086. War with France. Siege of Mantes and death 
of William, 1087. 

Herefward, Waltheof. Judith, Odo, Lanfranc, 

WILLIAM II. 1087—1100. 

Rebellion in favonr of Robert, headed by Odo, 1087. War 
with Scotland. {Battle of Alnwick and death of Malcolm IIL, 
1093.) Rebellion of Mowbray, Earl of Northnmberland, 1095. 
First Crusade, 1096. {Capture of Jerusalem, 1099.) 

Anselm, Peter the Hermit, Balph Flambard, Walter 
Tyrrel, 

HENBY I. 1100-U85. 

m. Matilda of Scotland, Adelais of Lonvain. c, William, Maud. 

War with Robert. {Battle of Tenchehrai, 1106.) Robert's 
son William defeated at Brenville, 1119. Prince William 
drowned, 1120. Death of Robert in Cardiff Castle, 1134. 

'Roherty and his son William, 



PLANTAOENET LINE. 
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STEPHEN U36— U54. 

fit. Matilda of Boulogne, c. EuBtaoe, William. 

War with Hand. IBattle of the Standard (Northallerton), 
1138. Battle of Lincoln, 1141, Siege of Oxford fll4i2. Treaty 
of Winchester, 1153.] 

Earl of Oloucester, 



PLANTAOENET LINE. 



Henrt II. . 






1154 


ElGHABD I. 






1189. 


John . . . . 






1199. 


Henbt III. 






1216. 


Edwabd I. . 






1272. 


Edwaed it. 






1307. 


Edward III. 






1327. 


BiCHARD 






1377-1309. 



HENBY II. 1154-1189. 

m. Eleanor of Guienne. c. Henry, Bichard, GeofErey, John. 

Qaarrels between Henry and the clergy. Constitntions of 
Clarendon, 1164. Murder of Becket, 1170. Conquest of 
Ireland, 1172. Penance done by Henry, and capture of 
William the Lion of Scotland at Alnwick, 1174. Wars 
between Henry and his sons, 1183-1189. 

Becket. Stronghow, Earl of Femhroke, Ltermot, Break' 
speare. Fair Eosamond, 



BICHABD I. 1189-1189. 

m. Berengaria of Nayarre. 

Massacre of the Jews, 1189. Third Crnsade, 1190. (Gap- 
iure of Acre and Ascalon, 1191.) Imprisonment of Richard 
by Leopold of Austria, 1192. Usurpation of John and return 
of Richard, 1194. War with France. (Battles of Freiteval, 
1197, and Qisors, 1198.) Death of Richard at Chaluz, 1199. 

Saladin, Eohin Hood, Fitzoshert, Bertrand de Qourdon. 
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JOHN U8e-1216. 

n. Joftn of Gloacester, Isabelle of Angonldme. c. Henry HE., Bichard, 

Edmund, Joan, Eleanor. 

Murder of Prince Arthur, 1204 Loss of Frencli posses- 
sions, 1206. Quarrel with ihe Pope, 1207. Interdict, 1208- 
1214 War with France. (The French fleet destroyed at 
Damme, 1213. Battle of Bouvines*, 1214.) Magna Gbarta, 
1215. Invasion of the French and death of John, 1216. 

Stephen Langtoti. John de Gray. PanduJf, 

HENBY in. 1216-1272. 

m. Eleanor of FroTence. e. Edward I., Edmnnd, Margaret, Beatrice. 

Begency of Pembroke, and, on his death in 1219, of De 
Burgh and De Boches. French defeated at the Fair of 
Lincoln, 1217. War with France. {Baiiles ofTaillehourg* and 
Saintonge^j 1242.) Mad Parliament and Provisions of Oxford, 
1258. Civil War (Battle of Lewes and Mise of Lewes, 1264). 
First House of Commons, 1265. Defeat and death of De 
Montfort at Evesham, 1265. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. Peter de Boches, 
Hubert de Burgh, Boger Bacon, 

EDWABD I. 1272-1307. 

m, Eleanor of Castile, Margaret of France, e. Edward II., Edmnnd, 

Thomas. 

Conquest of Wales. Defeat and death of Llewellyn, 1282. 
Disputed succession to the Scotch throne, 1290. War with 
France. (Battle of St. Mahe, 1293.) War with Scotland. 
(Battles of Dunbar, 1296 ; Stirling^, 1297 ; FalUrh, 1298 ; 
Methven, 1306.) Statute of Mortmain, 1279. Confirmatio 
Chartarum, 1297. 

Llewellyn, John Balliol, Robert Bruce, William Wallace. 
Sir J. Menteith, Cressingham. 

EDWABD II. 1807-1827. 

m. Isabella of France, c, Edward in. 

Bebellion of the nohles. Ordainers appointed, 1310. Exe- 
cution of Gaveston, 1312. War with Scotland. (Battle of 
Bannochburn*, 1314. Siege of Berwick, 1319.) Eevolt of tho 
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Earls of Hereford and Lanoaster. (Battle of Bwoughhridgef 
1322.) Murder of the king in Berkeley Castle, 1327. 
Fiera Oaveston. The Be Spencers. Mortimer, 

EDWABD III. 1827-1877. 

ffi. Philippa of Hainaiilt. e, Edward the Black Prinee; William of 
Hatfield; Lionel, Duke of Clarence; John of Gaunt; Thomas of 
Gloucester ; Edmund Langley, Duke of York. 

Execution of Mortimer and imprisonment of Isabella, 1330. 
War with Scotland. (Hcdidon HiU.USS. NemlVs Cross, lS4Jd.) 
Hundred years* war with France began. (Battle offSluys, 1340. 
Crecy, 1346. Calais taken, 1347. Poictiers, 1356. Treaty of 
Bretigny, 1360.) Statute of Pro visors, 1343. 

Edward the Black Frince. Eustace de St Pieire. Wickliffe, 
Chaucer. 

BICHABD II. 1877-1880. 

m. Anne of Bohemia, Isabella of France. 

Wat Tyler's rebellion, 1381. Scotch war [Batth of Otter- 
hum (Chevy Chase), 1388]. Wonderful, or Merciless Parlia- 
ment, 1388. Statute of PraBmunire, 1393. Landing of 
Henry Bolingbroke. Imprisonment and murder of Richard 
in Pontefract Castle, 1399. 

Buke of Gloucester. Michael de la Pole, Bohert de Vere 
Sir W. Walworth. 

HOUSE OP LANCASTER. 

Hknet IV 1399. 

Henbt V 1413. 

Henry VI 1422-1461. 

HENBY IV. 1899-1418. 

m. Mary de Bohun, Joan of Navarre, e. Henry V. ; Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence ; John, Duke of Bedford ; Humphrey, DiJce of Gloucester. 

Revolt of the Nobles (Battle of Cirencester, 1400). War 
with Scotland (Battles of Nesbit Moor and Homildon Hill, 
1402). Revolt of the Percies (Battle of Shrewshv/ry, 1403. 
Tadcaster, or Bramham Moor, 1408). Unlearned Parliament, 
1404. 

Archbishop Scrope. William Sautre. Owen OlendoweVj 
Earl ofNorthumherla/nd. Hotspur. Judge Oa^coigne. 
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HEUBY V. 1413—1422. 

m. CatheEine of France, c. Heniy YI. 

War with France. {Capture of Harfleur, 1415. Livasion 
of the French and Destruction of Portland. BaMle ofAgincourt 
and capture ofBouen, 1415. Treaty of Troy es, 1420.) Renewal 
of the war (fiaitle of Beauje*, 1421. Siege of Meaux, 1422.) 

Lord Scrape. Ectrl of March. Sir John Oldcastle. Sir E. 
Whittington. 

HENBY VL 1422-1461. 

m. Margaret of Anjou. c. Edward. 

Begency of Gloucester in England and Bedford in France. 
War with France continued (Battles of Crevant, 1423 ; Ver- 
neuil, 1424 ; Siege of Orleam^^ 1428-29. Herrings^ Targeau*, 
and Patay*, 1429). Jack Cade's Bebellion, 1450 (Battle of 
Sevenoaks). Wars of the Boses (Battles of St. Albans, 1455 ; 
Bloreheath, 1459 ; Northampton and Wakefield*, 1460 ; Mor- 
timer's Cross, and Second of St. Allan's*, 1461). Henry 
deposed, 1461. Died in the Tower, 1471. 

Joan of Arc. Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. Duke of York. 
Duke of Somerset. Duke of Qloucester. 

HOUSE OF TOBK. 

Edward IV 1461. 

Edward V 1483. 

BiOHARD II 1483-1485. 

EDWARD IV. 1461-1483. 

m, Elizabeth Grey. c. Edward V. ; Biohard, Duke of York ; Elizabeth ; 

Margaret ; Duke of Burgundy. 

Lancastrians defeated at Towton and Hedgeley Moor, 1461. 
Hexham, 1464. Warwick and Clarence rebelled and de- 
feated Edward at Edgecote, 1469. Flight of Edward and 
restoration of Henry VI., 1470. Landing of Edward and 
battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury, 1471. War with France. 
Benevolences. Treaty of Pecquigny, 1475. Death of George, 
Duke of Clarence, 1478. 

Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, and his brother, Lord 
Montague. Prince Edward, William Caxton, 
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EDWABD V. 1488. 

Ezecuiion of Lords Rivers, Grey, and Hastings. Usurpation 
of the Dake of Oloucester. 

BICHABD III. 1488-1486. 

m. Anne Neville. 

Murder of Edward Y. and his brother Bichard, Duko of 
York, 1483. Buckingham's Rebellion, 1483. Invasion of 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond. Defeat of the Yorkists 
and death of Richard at Bosworth*, 1485. 

Sir William Stanley. Sir James Tyrrell. 

HOUSE OF TUDOR. 

Heitby VII 1485. 

Henry VIII 1509. 

Edwabd VI 1547. 

Mart 1553. 

Elizabeth 1558. 

HENBY VII. 1485—1609. 

m. Elizabeth of Tork. c. Arthur, Henry YIII. , Margaret, Mazy. 

Court of Star Chamber established. Rebellion of Level 
and the Staffords, 1486. Imposture of Lambert Simnel 
(Baitle of Stoke, 1487). War with France {Battle of St. 
Aubin^, 1488). Imposture of Perkin Warbeck, 1492-1497. 
Discovery of the West Indies, 1492, and of America, 1497. 
Poyning's Law, 1495. 

Cohmihus. Cabot. Vasco de Oama. Simon. Empson and 
Dudley. Edmund de la Fole. Earl of Suffolk. Earl of War' 
wick, 

HENBY VIII. 1509-1547. 

m. Catherine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymonr, Anne of Cleves, 
Catherine Howard, Catherine Parr. c. Edward YI., Mary, Elizabeth. 

War with France (Capture of Terouenne a/nd Toumay, and 
Battle of OuinegatCi or Spurs, 1513). Invasion by the Scotch 
and Battle of Flodden, 1513. Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
1520. Death of Wolsey, 1530. Henry declared Head of the 
Church, 1531. Catherine of Arragon divorced, 1533. Smaller 

K 
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monasteries abolislied, 1536. Union of English and Welsh 
Parliaments, 1536. Pilgrimage of Grace, 1537 Larger 
monasteries abolished, 1539. Statute of Six Articles, 1539. 
.Cranmer's Bible published, 1539. War with Scotland 
(^Battle of Solway Moss, 1542). War with France (Capture of 
Boulogne^ 1544. Peace of Crepy, 1544). 

Wolsey. Oromwdl, Cranmer. Sir Thomas More, Howard^ 
EaH of Surrey. JEKzdbeth Barton, Luther. 

EDWABD VI. 1647-1653. 

Protectorate of Somerset, Scotch War (Battle of PinJcle, 
1547), First Prayer Book, 1549. Ket's rebellion, 1549. 
Second Prayer Book, 1552. Execution of Somersei^ 1552. 
Northumberland appointed Protector. 

Admiral Seymxmr. William Seymour, Duke of Somerset. 
John Dudley f Duke of Northumberland. Joan Bocher. 

HABY, 1663—1668. 

m. Philip n. of Spain. 

Lady Jane Grey proclaimed Queen. Execution of Nor- 
thumberland, 1553. Bebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 1554. 
Execution of Lord Guildford Dudley and Lady Jane Grey, 
1554. Persecution of Protestants, 1553*1558. War with 
France (Battle of St. Quentin, 1557. Loss of Calais, 1558). 

Cardinal Pole. Bonner, Qa/rdiner. Tunstal. Latimer, 
Ridley. Cranmer. 

ELIZABETH, 1668-1603. 

Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, 1559. War with 
France (Havre taken and lost, 1562). Mary, Queen of Soots, 
in England, 1568. Rising of the North, 1569. War with 
Spain (Battle of Zutphen, 1586). Babington's conspiracy, 
1586. Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 1587. Spanish 
Armada defeated, 1588. Irish rebellion, 1595-1602. At- 
tempted rebellion and death of Essex, 1601. 

Oedl, Lord Burleigh. Walsingham. Davison. Duke of 
Norfolk. Earl of Leicester. Earl of Essex. Sir PhiUp Sydney. 
Lord Howard of Effingham. Drake. Hawkins. Frohishw, 
Hugh O'Neill Earl of Tyrone. Lord Mountjoy. Edmund 
Spenser, 
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HOUSE OF STUART. 


James I 


1603. 


Charles I. 


1625. 


Commonwealth . 


1649. 


Charles II. 


1660. 


James If. . 


1685. 


WiLLUM AND Mart . 


1689, 


^NNE • • • • 1 


1702-1714. 



JAMES I. 1603-1626. 

m. Anne of Denmark, c, Henry, Charles I., Elizabeth. 

Main Plot, 1604. Bje Plot, 1604. Hampton Court Con- 
ference, 1604 Gunpowder Plot, 1605. Bible Translated, 
1611. Death of Prince Henry, 1612. Addled Parliament, 
1614 Execution of Raleigh, 1618. War with Spain, 1624 

Arabella StttarL Sir Walter Raleigh. Bohert Carr, George 
Villiers, Sir Tliomas Overbury, Lord Bacon, ShaJcspeare, 



CHARLES I. 1626-1649. 

m, Henrietta Maria of France, c. Charles II., James II., Henry, Mary, 

Elizabeth, Henrietta. 

First Parliament, 1625. Second Parliament, 1626. War 
with Spain and France. Attempted relief of Rochelle, 1628. 
Third Parliament and Petition of Right, 1628. Trial of John 
Hampden, 1637. Fourth (the Short) Parliament, 1640. 
Fifth (the Long) Parliament, 1640. Grand Remonstrance, 
1641. Attempted arrest of the five members, 1642. Civil 
War. [Battles of Powick Bridge, Edgehill, and Brent- 
ford, 1642. Chalgrove, Stratton, Atherton Moor, Lansdown, 
Devizes, and Newbury, 1643; Nantwich*, Marston 

Moor*, Cropredy Bridge, Second of Newbury*, Ban- 

bury*, and Tippermuir, 1644; Naseby*, Rowton Moor, 
Kilsyth and Philiphaugh*, 1645 ; Preston*, and Uttoxeter*, 
1648.] Solemn League and Covenant, 1644. Self-denying 
Ordinance, 1645. Pride's Purge (The Rump Parliament), 
1648. Execution of Charles, 1649. 

Duke of BttcJcingham, Lord Strafford, Archbishop Laud. 
Bishop Juxon, Prince Rupert, Lord Falkla/nd. Earl of 
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Essex, Earl of Manchester, Sir Thomas Fai/rfax. The Five 
Members (Hampden, Pym, Hazelrigg, Hollis, and Strode), 
BradsJiaw, 

COMMONWEALTH, 1649—1660. 

OLIVEB CBOMWELL, FBOTECTOB, 1653-1668. 
BICHABD CBOMWELL, FBOTECTOB, 1658-1669. 

War ia Ireland (Battle of Bathmines and Sack of Drog^ 
heda and Wexford, 1649). War with the Scotch (Dunbar, 
1650. Worcester, 1651). Dutch War, 1651-1654. Disso- 
lution of the Long Parliament, 1653. Barebones Parliament, 
1653. Capture of Jamaica from the Spaniards and Dunkirk 
from the French, 1655. Death of Oliver Cromwell, 1658. 
Richard Cromwell resigns, 1659. Eestoration brought about 
by General Monk, 1660. 

Bradshaw, Milton, Ireton. Sir Harry Vane. Duke of 
Hamilton, Marquis of Argyle, Admirals Penn, Blake, and 
Venahles, 

CHABLES IL 1660-1686. 

971. Catherine of Braganza. 

Tenure by knight service abolished, 1660. Savoy Con- 
ference, 1661. The Pension Parliament, 1661-1679. The 
Clarendon Code (Corporation Act, 1661. Act of Uniformity, 
1662. Conventicle Act, 1664. Five Mile Act, 1665). Dutch 
War, 1665-1667. (Dutch defeated off Lowestoft, 1G65. English 
defeated off the North Foreland, 1666. Sheemess destroyed, 
1667. Peace of Breda, 1667.) Great Plague, 1665. Great 
Fire, 1666. Rising of the Covenanters in Scotland (Battle 
of Bullion Green, 1666). Triple Alliance, 1668. The Cabal 
and Secret Treaty of Dover, 1670. Second Dutch War. 
Battle of Southwold Bay, 1672. Treaty of Nimeguen, 1768.) 
Test Act, 1673. Habeas Corpus Act, 1679. Meal-tub Plot, 
1679. Bising of the Covenanters (Battles of Drumclog* and 
Bothwell Bridge, 1679). Exclusion Bill, 1680. Rye-house 
Plot, 1683. 

Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. Danhy. The Cabal — Cliff ord^ 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. Sir William 
Temple. Algernon Sidney. William Bnissell. Titus Gates. 
Dangerfield. Bedloe. Colonel Blood, Sharp, 
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JAMES II. 1686—1688, 

m. Anne Hyde, Mary of Modena. c. Mary, Anne, James. 

Monmouth's rebellion. (Defeat of Argyle in Dumbarton' 
shire and Monmouth at Bedgemoor, 1685.) The Bloody 
Assize, 1685. First Declaration of Indulgence, 1687. Second 
Declaration of Indulgence, 1688. Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
Landing of William Prince of Orange and flight of James, 
1688. 

The Seven Bishops {Sancrofty Archbishop of OanteV' 
bury ; Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph ; Ken, of Bath and Wells ; 
Turner, of Ely ; Trelawney, of Bristol ; White, of Peterborough ; 
Lake, of Chichester') , Judge Jeffreys, Col, Kirhe. Ty remind. 
Lady lAsle, 

WILLIAM AND MABT, 1680-1694. 
WILLIAM III. 1694—1702. 

Declaration of Rights, 1689. War with Scotland (Battle 
of Killiecrankie*, 1 689) . War in Ireland ( Siege of Londonderry, 
Battle of Newton Butler, and Sack of Oarrickfergus, 1689. 
Battle of the Boyne, 1690. St. Aghrin, 1691. Treaty of 
Limerick, 1691). War with France (Battles offBeachy Head*, 
1690 ; La Rogue and Steinkirk, 1692 ; Landen*, 1694 ; Namur, 
1695. Treaty of Ryswick, 1697). Massacre of Glencoe, 1692. 
Triennial BUI, 1 694 First Partition Treaty, 1698. Second 
Partition Treaty, 1700. Act of Settlement, 1701. War of 
the Spanish Succession commenced, 1701. 

Tyrconnel. Schomberg. Bentinck. Oinkell. Oraham of 
Glaverhouse. Bev. Oeorge Walker. Breadalba/ne. Sir Gloudes* 
ley Shovel. 

ANNE, 1702-1714. 
m. George of Denmark, c. Seventeen children, all died yonng. 

War with France and Spain continued. (Battle ofBlenJieim 
and Capture of Gibraltar, 1704. BamUlies, 1706. Almanza*, 
1707. Oudenarde, 170S. MaJplaquet, 1709. Almenara,1710. , 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713.) Union of English and Scotch Par- 
liaments, 1707. Trial of Sacheverell, 1710. 

Duke amd Duchess of Marlborough, Harley. St. John. 
Mrs. Masham. Prince Eugene, Swift. 
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HOUSE OP BRUNSWICK. 



Geobgs I. 


. 1714. 


George II. . 


. 1727. 


GfiOSGE III. . 


. 1760. 


George IV. . 


. 1820. 


WnJ.TAM IV. . 


. 1830. 


Victoria 


. 1887. 



GEORGE I. 1714—1727. 

m. Sophia of Brunswick, c. George n., Sophia. 

Biot Act, 1715. Rebellion of the Pretender. (Battle of 
Sheriffmuir, 1715.) Septennial Act, 1716. Quarrels vi\i\\ 
Sweden and Spain, 1717. Battle off Cape Passaro, 1718. 
Qaadmple Alliance, 1718. South Sea Scheme, 1720. 

Wdljpole, Atterhury, Earls of Mar, Derwentwater^ and 
Nithisdale. 



GEORGE II. 1727—1760. 

m, Caroline of Anspach. c. Frederick William, and six daughters. 

Porteous Biots, 1736. War with Spain. {Capture of Porto 
Bello,17^9. Attempted capture of Carthagena, 1740.) War 
of the Austrian Saccession. {Battle of Dettingen, 1743. 
Fontenoy*, 1745. Naval battles off Finisterre and BeUetsle, 
1747. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748.) Rebellion of the 
Young Pretender. (Battles of Preston Pans*, 1745. Falkirh* 
and Ciilloden Moor, 1746.) Gregorian Calendar introduced, 
1752. Seven Years' War begun, 1756. [(In Europe) 
Convention of Closter Seven, 1757. 8t, Malo aiid Cherbourg 
destroyed, 1758. Battles off' Lagos and Quiberon Bay, and at 
Kinnersdorf* and Minden, 1759. (In America) Capture of 
Louisburg and Fort Buquesne, 1758. Capture of Quebec^ 1759. 
(In India) Battle of Plassey, 1757.] 

William Pitt. DuJce of Cumberland, Lord Oeorge Saclc- 
ville. Admirals Vernon, Boscawen, and Byng, Lords Kilmer - 
nock, Lovat, and Balmerino, Lord Clive, General Wolfe, 
John Wesley, 
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GEOBGE III. 1760-1820. 

m. Charlotte of Mecklenburg, c. George IV. ; Frederick, Duke of York ; 
William IV.; Edward, Duke of Kent; Ernest, King of Hanover: 
Adolphus, Duke of Cambridge ; and nine others. 

The Familj Compact, 1761. Seven years' war ended by 
the Peace of Paris, 1763. Stamp Act, 1765. American 
War. {Battles of Lexington^ and Bunker's Hill, 1775. Brooke 
lyriy 1776. Battle of Bratvdywine. Surrender of Saratoga*. 
Battles of Oermantown, Behmus Heights (2), 1777. Camden , 
1780. Eutaw Springs and Surrender of Yorktovm*, 1781. 
Treaty of Versailles, 1783.) Gordon Riots, 1780. Siege of 
Gibraltar, 1779-1782. French Revolution, 1789. Mutiny at 
Spithead and the Nore, 1797. ' Rebellion in Ireland. (Battle 
of Vinegar Hill, 1798.) Union of the English and Irish Par- 
liaments, 1801. War with France, Spain, and Holland. 
(Lord Howe's victory, 1794; St, Vincent and Canvperdown, 
1797; ^i7e, 1798; Copenhagen s,iid Alexandria, 1801; Treaty 
of Amiens, 1S02,) War renewed. (Battle of Trafalgar, 1S05.) 
Feninsillar War. (BoUga and Vimiera, 1808. Con- 
vention of Cintra, 1808 ; Corunna and Talavera, 1809 ; Busaco, 
1810 ; Barossa, Fuentes d^Onoro, and Alhuera, 1811 ; Ciudad 
Bodrigo and Salamanca, 1812 ; Vittoria and the Pyrenees, 
1813; Orihes and Toulouse, 1814"; First Peace of Paris, 1814.) 
American War, 1812-1814. (Engagement of the Shannon and 
Chesapeake, 1813 ; Chippewa, 1813 ; Treaty of Client, 1814.) 
Napoleon's escape from Elba, and battles of Quatve Bras and 
Waterloo, 1815. Second Treaty of Paris, 1815. 

Pitt, Fox, Burke. Wellington, Nelson, Howe, Sir 
John Moore, Sir Ralph Abercromhie, Sir Sydney Smith, 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 

WILLIAM I. to EDWARD IH. 
T^illiam I. 

y 

j I ii I 

Bobert. William II. Henry. Adela. 

I II I 

William. I || Stephen. 

William. Maud. | 

II Eastace. 

Henry II. 

II 

I J T ii 

Henry. Bicnard. GeofFrey. John. 

I II 



I I Henry HI. 

Arthur. Eleanor. || 

Edward I. 

II 
Edward U. 

II 
Edward III. 

Claim of Edward IIL to the French Throne, 

Philip m. 

! 

PhiUp IV. Charles of Valois. 

, I I 

J I j [ Philip VI. 

Louis X. Philip V. Charles IV. Isabella. 

Jane. 4 daughters. 2 daughters. Edward HI. 

Charles tne Bad, 
King of Nayarre. 

Rival Clainu of Baliol and Bruce, 
Dayid L 

Henry of Scotland. 

\ 

Malcolm IV. William the Lion. David of Huntingdon. 

I I 

Margaret, | | I 

the maid Margaret. Isabella. Ada. 
of Norway. | | [ 

Dovergeld, Bobert Hastmgs. 

m. John Baliol. Bruce. 



John 



BaUol. 
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3 



ll 



^ 



9 



b 



Date. 



I 



•a 



I 



o 
•a 



li 



OQ 



BB 



I 






1066 

1087 

1100 

1135 
1154 
1189 

1199 

1216 

1272 

1307 
1327 

1377 

1399 

1413 
1422 
1461 
1483 

1483 
1485 



1509 



1547 
1553 
1558 
1603 
1625 
1649 
1660 

1685 

1689 

1702 
1714 
1727 
1760 



Sovereign, 



William I. 

William II. 

Henry I. . 

StmoBN 
HenbtIL « 

BiCHABD I. 

John . . . 

Henbt III. 

Edwabd I. . 

Edwabd II. 
Edwabd III. 

BiCHABD II. 

HenbyIV. . 

Henby V. . 
Henby VI. 
Edwabd IV. 
Edwabd V. 



I 



ConsorL 



Matilda of Flanders . . 



BiCHABD III. . 
Henby VII. . 



Henby VIH. 



Matilda of Scotland . 
Adelais of Louvaine . 
Matilda of Bonlogne 
Eleanor of Aquitaine 
Berengaria of Navarre 
Joanna of Gloucester 
IsaMla of Angonldme 
Eleanor «C IVovence 
Eleanor of Otstile . 
Margaret of Franot « 
Isabella of France . 
Philippa of Hainanlt 
AnAe of Bohemia 
Isabella of France. . 
Mary de Bohnn . . 
Joan of Navarre . . 
Catherine of France . 
Margaret of Anjou , 
Elizabeth Woodville . 



Edwabd VI. 
Maby . . 
Elizabeth . 
James I. 
Ghablbs I. 
Commonwealth 
Chables II. . 



Anne Neville . . . 

Elizabeth of York . 
Catherine of Arragon 

Anne Boleyn . . . 

Jane Seymour . . . 

Anne of Cleves . . 

Catherine Howard . 

Catherine Parr , . 



Philip II. of Spain . 



I 



James IL . 

William HI. 

and Maby U. 
Anne . . . 
Geoboe I. . . 
Geoboe n. 
Geoboe IU. . 



Anne of Denmark. . 
HenriettaMaria of France 



Catherine of Braganza 
Anne Hyde .... 
Mary of Modena . . 



George of Denmark . 
Sophia of Zell . . . 
Caroline of Anspach . 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg 



Causeof Deathf if not 
from natural causes. 



Died of injuries re- 
ceived at Mantes. 

EUled in the New 
Forest. 



Killed at Chaluz. 



Xiodered in Berke- 
ley Giatle. 
Murdered In Bmfte- 
fract Castle. 



Murdered in the 

Tower, 1471. 
Murdered in the 

Tower. 
Killed at Boswortb. 



Beheaded. 



Died in exile, 1701. 

Thrown from his 
horse. 
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THE CHIEF TREATIES IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Winchester, or Wallingford, 1163. Terminated the 
Civil War between Stephen and Maad. It settled that 
Stephen shonld reign daring his life, and shoald be 
succeeded bj Maud's son, Henry. 

Treaty of Bretigny, or The Great Peace, 1360. 

Terminated the French War. It enacted that Edward III. 
shonld give np his claim to the French throne, and that 
John of France shonld be liberated on payment of three 
million crowns. Edward gave np some of his French 
possessions and received others in exchange. 

Treaty of Troyes, 1420. Between England and 
France. 

Henry V. was to marry Catherine of France, to be 
regent during his life, and to succeed to the French 
throne on the death of Charles YI. 

Treaty of Pecquigny, 1476. Between Louis and 

Edward IV. 

Louis was to pay Edward 75,000 crowns and an 
annuity of 60,000 crowns. The Dauphin was to marry 
Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV. Margaret 
of Anjou was to be ransomed for 60,000 crowns. 

Secret Treaty of Dover, 1670. It arranged that 

Louis XIV. of France should pay Charles II. a large 
pension, and should help him with men and money in 
case of a rebellion ; that Charles should not fight against 
France, and should declare himself a Catholic. 

Treaty of Syswick, 1697. Louis XIV. agreed to 
acknowledge William III. as king of Great Britain, and 
promised to give no aid to the Pretender. 

First Partition Treaty, 1698. A treaty for dividing 

the Spanish dominions between the Archduke of Austria, 
the Dauphin of France, and the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria. 

Second Partition Treaty, 1700. To divide the 

Spanish dominions between the Archduke and the Dau« 
phin. 
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Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. Closed the war of the 
Spanish succession. It agreed, 1. That France shoald 
acknowledge the succession of the House of Hanoyer. 
2. That the crowns of Spain and France should never be 
united. 3. That England should have Hudson's Bay, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Minorca, and Gibraltar. 

Treaty of Paris, 1763. Concluded the Seven Years' 
War. England obtained Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Bre- 
ton, Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, Oranada, and Senegal 
from the French, and Florida from Spain. It exchanged 
Minorca for Belleisle, and gave up Havanna and the 
Manillas with Guadaloupe, Pondicherrj, Martinique, 
and St. Lucia. 

Treaty of Versailles, 1783. England acknowledged 

the independence of the United States, and exchanged 
conquests with France and Spain. 

.Treaty of Amiens, 1802. England agreed to restore 
all her conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad. 

First Peace of Paris, 1814. Restored the Bourbons 
to the throne of France and appointed a Congress, to be 
held at Vienna, to settle the affairs of Europe. 

Second Peace of Paris, 1816. France was reduced 
to her limits of 1790, and had to pay an indemnity of 
£28,000,000. 



A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
Constitutions of Clarendon^ 1164. These were 

aimed against the Clergy, and enacted — 

1. That the Clergy should be tried in civil courts for 
civil offences. 

2. That no Clergyman should leave the realm without 
the king's consent. 

3. That Bishops should be liable to the same burdens 
as Barons* 

Magna Charta, 1216. Enacted, amongst other things — 
1. That no freeman should be deprived of his land, 
outlawed, imprisoned, or exiled, except by the lawful 
judgment of his peers. 
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2. That jastioe should not be delayed, denied, or sold 
to any man. 

3. That no tax shonld be levied withont the consent 
of the G-reat Gonncil. 

4. That there should be a fixed standard, for weights 
and measures. 

Provisions of Oxford, 1268. 

1. That four knights should be chosen by each county 
to lay grievances before Parliament. 

2. That Parliament should meet three times a year. 

Statute of Mortmain, 1279. Forbade property to be 
left to the Church without the consent of the Mng. 

Confirmatio Chartanun, 1297. Enacted that no 

tax should be levied without the consent of Parliament. 

Statute of Provisors, 1848. Deprived the Pope of 
his power of conferring benefices in England, and forbade 
all appeals to him. 

Statute of Predmunire, 1393. Forbade the intro- 
duction of papal bulls. 

Poyning's Law, 1495. Enacted that no Bill should 
be introduced into the Irish Parliament without the 
consent of the English Houses; and that all Bills re« 
cently passed in England should apply to Ireland. 

Statute of Six Articles, 1639. Declared it necessary 
to believe in 1. Private Masses ; 2. Yows of Chastity ; 
3. Celibacy of the Clergy ; 4. Auricular Confession ; 
5. Transubstantiation ; 6. Communion in one kind. 

Act of Supremacy, 1659. Declared the Sovereign to 
be the head of the Church. 

Act of Uniformity, 1669. Forbade any worship 
except that ordained by law. 

Petition of Bight, 1628. Declared it illegal— 

1. To levy taxes without the consent of Parliament. 

2. To imprison persons for refusing to pay illegal 
taxes. 

3. To arbitrarily proclaim martial law. 

4. To billet soldiers on private houses. 
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Self- Denying Ordinance, 1646. Forbade Members 

of Parliament to hold commissions in the army. 

THE CLABENDON CODE. Prevented freedom of 
worship. It contained the following Acts:— 

1. Corporation Act, 1661. Compelled all 

members of corporate bodies to take the oath of non- 
resistance and an oath against transubstantiation. 

2. Second Act of Uniformity, 1662. Be- 

quired all Clergymen to receive Episcopal ordination and 
to nse the Book of Common Prayer. 

3. Conventicle Act, 1664. Forbade more than 

five persons over sixteen years of age (other than those 
of the household) to assemble for worship not prescribed 
bylaw. 

4. Five Mile Act, 1666. Forbade those who 

had not agreed to the Act of Uniformity to come 
(except when travelling) within five miles of a corporate 
town. 

Test Act, 1673. Compelled all those who held appoint- 
ments under government to take an oath against Tran- 
substantiation. 

Habeas Corpus Act, 1679. 

1. That no person should be sent to prison beyond the 
seas. 

2. That all prisoners should be indicted the first term 
and tried not later than the second after committal. 

3. That no person could be tried twice for the same 
offence. 

Exclusion Bill, 1680. To exclude the Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.) from the throne. 
This Bill was rejected by the Lords. 

Declarations of Indulgence, 1687 and 1688. Il- 
legal proclamations of James II., granting freedom of 
worship. 

Bill of Bights, 1689. Settled the crown on William 
and Mary, then on the children of Mary, then on the 
children of Anne, and failing these on the children of 
William by another wife. It also gave freedom of 
worship to all and freedom of speech to Members of 
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Parliament. It also enacted that no taxes should be 
levied without the consent of Parliament. 

Act of Settlement, 1701. 

1. That the Princess Sophia should be the next heir. 

2. That the Sovereign must be a Protestant, and must 
not leave the country without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

3. That jadges should hold their office for life, or during 
good conduct. 

4. That no pardon under the Great Seal should be 
pleaded to an impeachment of the Commons. 

Union of English and Scottish Parliaments. 
1707. 

That Scotland should be represented by sixteen elective 
peers and forty-five members of the House of Com. 
mons. 

That the Princess Sophia should be the heir to the throne 
of the United Kingdom. 

That Scotland should have its own laws and have free- 
dom of trade. 

Riot Act, 1716. Enacted that a mob of more than twelve 
persons, refusing to separate in a given time, might be 
dispersed by the military. 

Septennial Act, 1716. Extended the possible duration 
of a Parliament to seven years. 

Union of English and Irish Parliaments, 1801. 

1. That Ireland should be represented by four lords 
spiritual, twenty-eight lords temporal, and one hundred 
commoners. 

2. That the two Churches should be united. 

3. That Ireland should have the same trade privileges 
as England. 
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FBENCH BATTLES. 



Beign, 

JOHK . . . 



Henst hi. . 



Edwabd I. 



Locality, 
Damme. . 
Boayines . 

Lincoln 
Taillebonrg 
Saintonge • 

St. Matr6 . 



Date. 
1213 
1214 

1217 
1242 
1242 

1293 



Victors. 
English 
French 

English 
French 
French 

English 



HUNDBED YEABS' WAB. 

Cause. — ^Edward III. daimed the French orown in right of his mother, 
Isabella (see Genealogical Table). 



Edwabd hi. 


. . Slnys .... 


1340 . . 


English 




Anberoche . . 


1345 . . 


if 




Cressy .... 


1346 . . 


» 




Calais taken . . 


1347 






Poictiers . . . 


1366 . . 


9) 




Treaty of Bretigny . 


. .1360 




Henbt V. . 


. . Aginconrt . . . 


1416 . . 


English 




Treaty of Troyes . . 


. .1420 






Beanje .... 


1420 . . 


French 


Hbnbt VI. 


. . Greyant 


1423 . . 


English 




Vemenil . . . 


1424 . . 


9) 




Bouvrai,or ) 
Herrings J * * 


1429 . . 


» 




Targeau . . . 


1429 . . 


French 




Patay .... 


1429 . . 


n 




Chatillon . . . 


1453 . . 


II 


Edwaed IV. 


Treaty of Pecqnigny . 


. . 1475 






MINOB WABS. 




Hbnet VIL 


. . St. Aubin . . . 


1488 . . 


French 




Treaty of Estaples . . 


. . 1492 




Henry VIII. 


. Gninegate, or ") 
Spurs ) • 


1513 . . 


English 




Boulogne . . . 
Treaty of Cr^py . . 


1544 . . 


II 




. . 1644 




Mart . . 


. . St. Quentin . . 


1657 . . 


English and 
Spanish 




Loss of Calais . 


1558 
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WAB WITH LOUIS XIV. 

Cause. — ^LoTiis XIV. attempted to take the Netherlands ; he had more- 
over assisted James II. in his attempts to recover the throne. 



Beign. 
WiLLUM III. 



French 



91 



Locality. Date. Victors. 

. BeaohyHead . 1690 . . English 

La Hogne . . 1692 . 

Steinkirk . . . 1692 . 

Landon . . . 1693 . 

Treaty of Ryswiok . . 1697 

WAB OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 

Cause. — ^Louis XIV., in spite of the Partition Treaty, claimed the Spanish 
crown for his grandson. 

Anns . . 



. Blenheim . 


. . 1704 . . 


. English 


Kamillies . 


. . 1706 . . 




Almanza . . 


. . 1707 . . 


French 


Gadenarde 


. . 1708 . 


English 


Malplaqnet 


. . 1709 . 


i» 


Almenara . . 


. 1710 . . 


9) 


Saragossa . . 


. 1710 . . 


if 


Brihuega . 


. . 1710 . . 


French 


Villa Viciosa . 


. . 1710 . . 


Indecisive 


Denain . . . 


. . 1712 . , 


. French 


Treaty of Utrecht 


. . . 1713 





WAB OF THE AUSTBIAN SUCCESSION. 

Cause, ^Frtaiee and Germany attempted to strip Maria Theresa of her 
possessions. 

Geobqe II. . . Dettingen. . . 1743 . . English 

Toulon. . . . 1744 . 

Fontenoy . • . 1745 . 

Finisterre . . . 1747 . 

Belleisle ... 1747 . 



19 

French 
English 



Treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelle. 1748 
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SEVEN YEABS' WAB. 

Caute.— England and Germany opposed France and Austria when 
Frederick refused to part with Silesia. The English were 
hostile to the French on account of their interference in our 
colonies. 

Gbobqi n. • • Minden. . . . 1759 . . English 

Lagos .... 1759 . . », 

Quebec. ... . 1759 . . „ 

Quiberon Bay • 1759 • . 



>» 
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Reign. Locality, Date. Victors. 

George III. * Kinaersdorf . . . 1759 . . French 
Treaty of Paris .... 1763 

WAB WITH LOUIS XVI. 

Cause. — ^The French acknowledged the independence of the United 
States. 

Georqb III. . OffUshant ... 1778 « . Indecisive 

Off Virginia . . 1781 . . „ 

In the W. Indies . 1782 . . English 

Treat J of Versailles . . . 1783 

WAB OP THE FBBNCH BEVOLUTION, 

Came. — On the execution of Louis XVI. the French ambassador was 
dismissed from England, and the French declared war. 

George III. Tnrcoing .... 1794 . . French 

Lord Howe's victory 1794 . . English 

Nile, or Abonkir . . 1798 . . 

Alexandria . . . . 1801 . . 
Treaty of Amiens .... 1802 

Trafalgar .... 1805 . . 

Maida 1806 . . 

THE FENINSHLAB WAB. 

Caus^.'Napoleon attempted to place his brother Joseph on the Spanish 
throne. 



}9 



B^ae or jj 

Siege. 

Roli9a . 1808 

Vimiera . 1808 

Oorunna 1809 
The Douro 1809 

Talavera 1809 

Bnsaco . 1810 

Barrosa . 1811 

Albnera . 1811 
Capture of\ 

Gindad I 

Rodrigo )1812 
and I 

Badajos j 
Salamanca 1812 
Vittoria . 1813 



English General. French General 
Sir A. Wellesley . Laborde 



j> 



Sir J. Moore . . 
Sir A. Wellesley . 

Wellington . . 
Sir T. Graham . 

Wellington . . 

Beresford . , . 



Wellington 



Janot . 
Soult . 

» • 
Victor . 

Massena 

Victor . 

Massena 

Soulfc . 



Victors. 
English 



» 

>> 
»> 



Wellington 



99 



Marmont . English 
Jourdan • „ 
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Date, 



\ 



1813 



Locality, 
Sieges of — 

(1) Tarragona 

(2) San Sebastian 

(3) Pampelnna 

Battle. 
The Pyrenees. 
A series of batde8\ 
(14) commenc- 
ing with — 
Roncesvalles, 1813 
and ending with 
Orthes and 
Toulouse 1814 

Treaty of Paris 



I 



English General. 

Sir John Murray 
Sir Thomas Graham 
Sir Bowland HiU 



English Gen, French Gen. 



Victors. 



Wellington . Soult 



English 



1814 



WAB OP THE HUNDRED DAYS. 

Cause. — ^Napoleon escaped from Elba and raised a French army. 

Battle. Bate, English Gen. French Gen. Victor. 

Qnatre Bras . 1815 . Wellington . Ney . . English 
Waterloo . . 1815 . „ . Napoleon 

Treaty of Paris . . 1815 



91 



BATTLES FOUGHT IN EBBELLIONS AND 

CIVIL WAES. 

Civil War between Stephen and Matilda. 

Reign. Battle. Date. Result. 

Stephen . . Lincoln . . . 1141 Earl of Gloncester 

defeated Stephen 
Wilton . . . 1143 Earl of Gloucester 

defeated Stephen 

Simon de Montfort's Insurrection. 

Henry III. . Lewes . . . 1264 Henry III. defeated 

and captared 
Evesbam . . 1265 Simon de Montfort 

defeated and kOied 

Earl of Lanoaster's Bebellion. 

Edward II. . Boronghbridge. 1822 Eebels defeated 
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The Peroies and Owen Glendower's Bebellion. 


Reign. 


Battle. 


Date. 


Remit. 


HenbtIV. 


The V urn way . 


1402 


. GlendowersQcoessful 




Knighton . . 


1402 


» i» 




Shrewsbury. . 


1403 


. The Rebels defeated: 
Hotspur killed 




Tadcaster, or"^ 




C Earlof Northumber- 




Bramham V 


1408 


• < land defeated and 




Moor . . ) 




C killed 




Jack Cade's 


Instirreotion. 


Henrt VI. 


Sevenoaks . . 


1450 


. Rebels successful 




WARR OF THE BOSES. 


Henry VI. 


St. Albans . . 


1455 


. Yorkists won 




Bloreheath . . 


1459 


• n 




Northampton . 


1460 


• » 




Wakefield . . 


1460 


Lancastrians won 




Mortimer's Cross 


1461 


. Yorkists won 




St. Albans . . 


1461. 


. Lancastrians won 


Edward IV. 


Towton . . . 


1461 


. Yorkists won 




Hedgeley Moor 


1464 


• » 




Hexham . . . 


1464 


• j> 




Barnet . . . 


1471 


• »> 




Tewkesbury 


1471 


• » 


Richard III. 


Bosworth . . 


1485 


. Lancastrians won 



Lambert Simnel's Rebellion. 
Henry VIT. Stoke .... 1487 . Rebels defeated 

Lord Audley's Rebellion. 
Henrt VII. Blackhoath . . 1497 . Rebels defeated 

Irish Rebellion. 
Elizabeth . Blackwater . . 1598 . English defeated 

THE CIVIL WAR. 

Caute. — The king's general mlsgoyemment : his attempted arrest of the 
five membersi and his refusal to give np the command of the 
armj. 

Charles I. . Edgehill . 1642 . Indecisive 

Brentford . . 1642 . Royalists won 

Bradoch Dovni . 1643 . „ 

Hopton Heath , 1643 . „ 
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^•^ mr ^,   «!< D^ ^^ A.B. \^ \^.J^ dW 




K^a 


B^ign, Locality. 


Date. 


Re8uU. 


Ghables I. . . Reading, S. . . 


1643 


Taken by the Par- 
liament 


Stratum . . . 


1643 


Royalists won 


Wakefield . . . 


1643 


Parliament won 


Chalgrove . . . 


1643 


Royalists won 


Atherton Moor . 


1643 


9> 


Lansdoum . . . 


1643 


9) 


Boundway Down 


1643 


»9 


Bristol, S. • . 


1643 


Taken by the Roy- 
alists 


Gainsborough . 


1643 


Parh'ament won 


Newbury . . 


1643 


Parliament won 


Wincehy . . . 


1643 


)> 


Nantwich . . . 


1644 


99 


Cher y ton Down . 


1644 


» 


Selby .... 


1644 


»9 


Gopredy Bridge . 


1644 


Royalists won 


MarstonMoor 1644 


Parliament won 


Tippermuir . . 


1644 


Royalists defeated 
the CoTenanters 


Aberdeen . • • 


1644 


99 


Newbury. .. 


1644 


Indecisive 


Naseby . . . 


1645 


Parliament won 


Langport . . . 


1645 


99 


Bridgewater, 

S. 


► 1645 


Taken by the Par- 
liament 


Kilsyth • . • 


1645 


Royalists defeated 
Covenanters 


Bristol, S. . 


1645 


Taken by Parlia- 
ment 


Philiphaugh . . 


1645 


Covenanters de- 
feated Royalists 


Bowton Heath • 


1645 


Parliament won 


Pembroke, S. . 


1648 


Taken by Parlia- 
ment 


Maidstone . . . 


1648 


Parliament won 


Preston . . . 


1648 


99 


Colchester, S. . 


1648 


Taken by Parlia* 
ment 
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Reign, 


Locality, 


Date. 


Result, 


COMMONWBALTU. 


Biathmines . . 


1649 


Cromwell defeated 




\ 




Bojalists 




Drogheda, S. 


1649 


Taken by Crom- 
well 

$9 




Wexford, S. . 


1649 




Corbiesdale . . 


1650 


Covenanters de- 
feated Montrose 




Dunbar . . 


1660 


Cromwell defeated 
Bojalists 




Wigan. . . . 


1661 


19 




Worcester . 


1651 


99 




Limerick, S. . . 


1651 


Taken by Ireton 



Covenanters' Bebellion. 

Chablbs 11. . Pentland Hills . 1666 Covenanters de- 
feated 
Bothwell Bridge . 1679 



n 



Duke of Monmouth's Bebellion. 
James II. . Sedgemoor . 1686 • Monmouth defeated 

The Bevolution. 

William III ^^®ff® ^^ London- ") -igog C Besieged nnsuccess- 



derry 
Killiecrankie . 

Newton Batler 
The Boyne . . 

Limerick, S. . 

Cork, S. . . 
Kinsale, S. 

Athlone . . . 

Aghrim . . . 

Limerick, S. . 



) \ f ally by James II. 

1689 The Scotch defeated 
Royalist forces 

1689 Boyalists successful 

1690 William III. de- 
feated James II. 

1690 Boyalists unsuccess- 
ful in taking it 

1690 Taken by Boyalists 
1690 
1691 

1691 Boyalists won 
1691 Taken by Boyalists 



The Pretender's Bebellion. 
Geosqb I. . Sheriffmuir • • 1716 • Boyalists won 
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The Young Pretender's Bebellion. 



Beign. 
Geobge II. 



hoeality. Date. 

Preston Fans . 1745 



Falkirk . 
Cnlloden 



1746 
1746 



BesuLt. 
Pretender defeated Sir 

John Cope 
Pretender defeated 

General Hawley 
Dake of Comberland 

defeated the rebels 



AMEBIOAN WAB OF INDEPENDENCE. 



Locality. 
Lexington 



Bunker's Hill 
Quebec, S. . . 

Brooklyn . , 

Trenton . . . 

Princeton . . 

Bennington . 

Brandywlne 

Stillwater . . 
Qermantotmi 

Saratoga 
Charlestown, 

Camden . • . 
Cowpens . . . 
GuUford . . . 
Hohkirhs Hill . 
JSuiaw Sjprivgs 

York Town 

Treaty 



S. 



George III. 

Date. 

1775 . . 



1775 . 

1776 . 

1776 . 

1776 . 

1777 . 
1777 . 
1777 . 
1777 . 
1777 . 
1777 . 
1780 . 

1780 . 

1781 . 
1781 . 
1781 . 
1781 . 
1781 . 

of Versailles 



Beeult. 
Skirmish in which the 

Americans were snc- 

cessfal 
English won 
Unsnccessfally besieged 

by the Americans 
English won 
Americans won 



)) 



)) 



English won 
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n 



English surrendered 
Taken by the English 
English won 
Americans won 
English won 



>> 



Indecisive 
English surrendered 
. . 1783 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, Etc. 

Physical Geograpbj describes the surface of the earth and 
its yarions divisions of land and water ; its soil, climate, and 
yarions productions. 

Mathematical GFeography treats of the shape and size of 
the earth and the position of places npon its surface. 

Political Geography treats of the division of the world by 
man into States and Empires, their extent, population, 
goyemment, etc. 

The Axis is an imaginary line drawn through the centre of 
the earth, round which the earth revolves from west to 
east. 

The Poles are the two extremities of the axis. 

The Uquator is an imaginary line drawn round the earth, 
equidistant from the poles. 

Meridians are lines drawn from pole to pole, passing through 
places which have their noon at the same time. 

The Ecliptic is an imaginary circle which represents the sun's 
apparent annual path in the heavens. 

The Tropics are two small circles parallel to the equator, at 
the distance of 23^^ north and south of it, beyond which 
the sun does not travel. That at the north is called the 
Tropic of Cancer, and that at the south the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

The Zodiac is an imaginary belt in the heavens, 18^ in breadth, 
within which the larger planets perform their annual 
evolutions. 

The Equinoxes are the points at which the sun is vertical to 
the Equator in crossing it twice a year. When the sun 
is at these points (March 21st and September 21st), 
the days and nights all over the globe are of equal length. 

169 
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The Solstices are the positions occupied bj the san when it is 
at its greatest distance from the equator; that is, 
at midsummer and mid- winter (June 21st, and 
December 21st). 

The Polar Circles are two circles distant 23^° from the North 
and South Poles respectively. That in the North is 
called the Arctic Circle, and that in the South the 
Antarctic Circle. 

Zones are the five belts into which the earth is divided to 
indicate its temperature. They are : — 

The North Frigid Zone, between the North Pole and the 
Arctic Circle. 

The North Temperate Zone, between the Arctic Circle 
and the Tropic of Cancer. 

The Torrid Zone, between the Tropics. 

The South Temperate Zone, between the Tropic of Capri- 
corn and the Antarctic Circle. 

The South Frigid Zone, between the Antarctic Circle 
and the South Pole. 

Latitude is the distance of a place north or south of the 
Equator. 

Longitude is the distance of a place east or west of a given 
Meridian. 

The Horizon is the circle formed by the apparent meeting of 
the earth and sky, and which bounds the view. 

The Zenith is the point in the horizon exactly above us. 

The Nadir is the point opposite to the zenith, i.e., exactly 
beneath us. 

An Island is land surrounded by water. 
An eyoty or ait, is an island in a river. 

A group is a collection of islands. 

An archipelago contains several groups. 

Peninsula, or Chersonese, is land almost surrounded by water. 

Isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining two larger portions 
of land. 

Cape is a piece of land jutting out into the sea. 
An elevated cape is called a promontory. 
Other names for capes are Ness, Naze, Mull, Point, Head^ 
Butt, Bill 
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Mountain is an elevated piece of land. 

Elevated pieces of land less than 1000 feet high are 
called hills, A peak is a pointed mountain. A 
chain or rcmge consists of several mountains in a 
line. A group consists of several chains. 

Volcano is a mountain which throws out fire, smoke, lava, etc 

A solfatara is a mountain which emits gases on! j. 

Snow line is the line above which snow never melts. 

Avalanche is the fall of an accumulated mass of snow and ice 
down the side of a mountain. 

Glacier is a stream of ice moving slowly down the sides of 
mountains. 
The neve is that portion of the glacier above the snow line. 

Moraine is the mass of rocks, stones, and gravel found at the 
bottom of glaciers. 

Valley is low land between two ranges of hills. 

Plain is a level piece of land not much elevated above the 
surface of the sea. 

The different names given to plains are as follows : — ' 
FrairieSy grassy plains in the north of N. America. 
Savannah, grassy plains in the south of N. America,. 
Selvas, wooded plains in the valley of the Amazon. 
Llanos, grassy plains in the basin of the Orinoco. 
Pam^pas, plains in the Paraguay and Parana vallejs. 
Steppes, grassy plains in Russia. 
Landes, sand plains between the Gironde and Adour in 

France. 
Dunes, sand plains on the coast of Holland. 

Wecdd, Wold, and Moor are plains in Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire. 

Plateau, or Table-land, is an elevated plain. 

Desert is a large tract of barren country. 

Oasis is a fertile place in a deserfc. 

Mirage is an optical delusion occurring in deserts^ presenting 
the appearance of water, trees and towers, reflected 
in the air. 

Ocean is the largest division of salt water* 

M 
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Sea ia a piece of salt water more or less endosed by land. 

OuifiB a piece of water numing into tlie land. 

It 18 called ^ Fiord in Norway, Firth or Frith in Scotland, 
and Lough in Ireland. 

Bay has a wider opening than a gnlf, bat does not mn as far 

into the land. 
A Bight is an open bay. Eaven^ Earhour^ Oreekf and 

Cove are other names for smaller openings. 
In Australia, Creek is the name given to small streams. 
Boadis a place where ships can ride in safeiy. 

Strait is a narrow passage of water joining two laiger portions 
together. 

Channel corresponds to a strait, but is longer and broader 

Sound is a narrow arm of the sea, generally between the 
mainland and an island. 

Lake is a piece of water surrounded by land. 
Lough and Loch are other names for lakes. 

Lagoon is a salt-water lake formed in low-lying lands by the 
overflow of the sea. 

Biver is a stream of fresh water, draining part of a country 

and flowing into the sea or some other river. 
Small streams are called rivulets^ or brooks. Creek in 

Australia and Wadg in the Arabian Desert are other 

names for small streams. 
A Canon is the dry bed of a mountain torrent. A Canal 

is an artificial river. 

The Source is where a river rises. 

The Mouth is where a river flows into the sea. 

An Estuary is the wide mouth of a river. 

The Bed of a river is the hollow worn out by the water 
flowing along. 

The Banks are the two sides of the bed. The right and 
left banks are those to the right and left respectively 
of an observer looking towards the mouth. 

A Tributary or Affluent of a river is a smaller river which 
flows into it. 

The Confluence is the point at which two rivers unite. 

A Cataract is the fall of a river over a precipice. 
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A Cascade is the fall of a river oyer a series of high 

rocks. 
A Rapid is formed when the bed of a river abounds in 

rocks. 

The Bore is a tidal wave of the sea which rolls np a river 
and overpowers the descending current. It occurs 
chiefly in rivers with wide and shallow months. In 
the Hnmber it is called the Egre and in the Amazon 
Tiroroco, 

River Basin is that part of the conntrjr which is drained 
by a river and its tribntaries. 

Waterslied is flat elevated land between two river basins. 
The Delta \a land between the months of rivers. 

Tides are the periodical risings of the ocean, caused by the 
action of the sun and moon. 

Spring tides are the highest tides, occurring when the sun 

and moon act in conjunction. 
Neap Tides are the lowest, and occur when the sun and 

moon act in opposite directions. 

Currents are the movements of the waters of the ocean caused 
partly by the coming together of waters of different 
temperature and partly by the revolution of the earth. 

Qulf Stream is a current of warm water which issues from the 
Gulf of Mexico and flows in a North-easterly direc- 
tion across the Atlantic, finally losing itself in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Wa^spout is a column of water formed by the union of a 
cloud and the water of the ocean. 

Oeyseri are hot-water springs in Iceland. 

Whirlpftpl is the rapid circular motion of water. 

Icebergs ^e huge masses of ice floating in the sea. 

The Tradei Winds are caused by the cold air from the Poles 
rushing in and driving upwards the hot air at the 
Eqaator. They blow throughout the year, that from 
the North in a N.E. direction, and that from the 
South in a S.E. direction. 
The Zone of Calms is a belt about 5° in breadth, extending 
to the limits of the Trade Winds. 
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The Moneoons are periodical winds which blow for six months 
from the N.£. and six months from the S.E. oyer 
the Indian Ocean. 

Tornadoes are rotary storms which occnr in the Torrid Zone. 

Cyclones are rotary storms in the Indian Ocean. 

Typhoons are rotary storms in the Chinese Sea. 

Simoom, a hot poisonous wind in the Sahara. 

Harmattan a cold, dry, N.E. wind blowing over Senegambia 
and Guinea. 

Sirocco, a hot, parching wind originating in the Sahara and 
blowing oyer Italy and Sicily. 

Fohn is the name giyen to the Sirocco when it reaches the 
Alps. 

Solano, a hot S.E. wind blowing oyer Spain and Portugal. 

Mistral, a N.W. wind blowing down the y alley of the Bhone. 

Bise, a cold N.E. wind on the W. coasts of the Mediterranean. 

Etesian Winds, N. winds blowing in summer oyer the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mala/ria, a poisonous yapour arising from the marsh land in 
Italy. 

Khamseen, a hot, dry wind blowing oyer Egypt and Nubia. 

Pamjpero, a dry W. wind prevalent oyer the pampas of S. 
America. 

Puna Winds are dry parchiug winds in Peru. 

Tehbad is a wind blowing oyer the deserts of Turkestan. 

Helm-wind is a wind peculiar to peaked mountains, and occurs 
when the mountain is crowned with a cap, or helm. 

Whirlwind is a rotary wind produced by the meeting of winds 
blowing from different directions. 

Antipodes, the two exactly opposite portions of the globe ; 
i.e,, land opposite to our feet. 

Isothermal lines are lines passing through places whose mean 
annual temperature is the same. 

Isobars, lines passiug through places whose mean barometrical 
pressure is the same. 
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Chief European Moontains. 
The ScandinaTian Eange, in Norway and Sweden ; divi- 

ded into the Kiolen, Dovrefleld and Hardanger- 

field mountains : highest summit, Sohnee-hatten, 7,620 
feet. 

The Pyrenees, between France and Spain : highest summit, 
the Maladetta, 11,400 feet. 

The Alps, between Switzerland and Italy, and extending into 
Austria and Turk^, are divided into the Maritime Alps, 
the Gottian, the uraian, Pennine, RhsBtian and Camic, 
Styrian, Noric, Julian, and Dinaric Alps. Highest sum- 
mit: Mont Blanc, 15,730 feet. 

The Apennines, in Italy : high^est summit, Monte Como, 
9,500 feet. 

The Balkan Mountains, in Turkey. 

The Carpathians, in Austria. 

The Hartz Mountains, Black Forest, Bohmer Wald, 
Erz G-ebirge, Biesen Qebirge, Sudeten Ge- 

birge, in Germany. 

The Cevennes, Vosges, Auvergne, and Cote d'Or 

Mountains in France. 

The Cantabrian, Castilian, and Toledo Mountains; 
Sierra Morena and Sierra Nevada, in Spain. 

The English Mountains are, the Northern Bange (divided 
into the Pennine and Cumbrian Groups : highest 

summit, ScafelU 3,166 feet); the Cambrian Bange 

(highest summit, Snowdon, 3571 feet) ; and the De- 
vonian Bange. 
The Scottish Mountains are, the Grampians (Ben Nevis, 

4406 feet) ; the Northern Highlands ; the 
Cheviot Hills ; Ochill Mountains ; Pentland, 
Lammermnir, Lead, and Lowther Hills. 

The Irish Mountains are, McOillycuddy's Beeks 

(Garntual, 3,400 feet) ; Mourne Mountains ; 
Galtee; Enockmeledown ; Slieve Bloom; 
Wicklow Mountains. 

The Volcanoes are, Hecla, in Iceland; Vesuvius, in 
Italy ; Etna, in Sicily. 

Course of the Chief European Rivers, 
olga (2,400 miles) rises in the Valdai Hills, and flows 
through Vladimir, Nijni Novgorod, and Kasan. It 
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then tarns S. through Saratov and flows into the Caspian 
Sea, having Astrakhan at its month. 

The Dnieper rises a little south of the Valdai Hills, and 
flows S. through Smolensk and Kiev into the Black Sea. 
Kherson is at its mouth. 

The Don rises in the centre of Russia, and flows with a 
southerly course into the Sea of Azov. Taganrog is at 
its mouth. 

The Danube rises in the Black Forest in Baden. It flows E. 
through Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Upper and Lower Austria, 
and Hungary. In Hungary it turns S., and in Sclavonia, 
S.E. It then flows through Servia and Boumania into 
the Black Sea. The principal towns on its banks are 
Ratisbon, Linz, Vienna, Buda-Pesth (Ofen), Belgrade, 
Widin, Bustchuk, Silistria. The chief tributaries on the 
right bank are, the Isar, Inn, Drave, Save ; on the left, 
the Theiss, Sereth, Pruth. The three most important 
mouths of the Danube are the Elilia, Sulineh, and St. 
George's. 

The Shine rises near Mount St. Gothard, in Switzerland ; it 
flows through Lake Constance, and after running E. to 
Basle, it turns N. and flows through Germany and 
Holland into the North Sea. Chief towns: Basle, 
Strasburg, Mayence, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne, Ley den. 
Tributaries : on the right ; the Neckar, Main, Seig, 
Ruhr, Yssell ; on the left, the Aar and Moselle. 

The Rhone rises in Mount St. Gothard and flows W. through 
Lake Geneva till it reaches Lyons. Here it receives 
the Saone and turns S., flowing into the Gulf of Lyons. 
Chief towns : Geneva, Lyons, Vienne, Avignon, Aries. 
Tributaries : on the right, the Saone ; on the left, the 
Isere and Durance. 

The Vistula rises in the Carpathian Mountains, in Galicia, 
and flows N. through Poland and West Prussia into the 
Frische Hoff and the Gulf of Danzig. Chief towns : 
Cracow, Warsaw, Thorn, and Danzig at the mouth. 

The Elbe rises in the Biesen Gebirge, in Bohemia, and flows 
N.W. into the North Sea. Chief towns: Dresden, 
Dessau, Brandenburg, with Hamburg and Altona at the 
mouth. Tributaries : on the right, the Havel and Spree ; 
on the left, the Moldau. 

The Ode): rises in the Carpathians, and flows N. into the 
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Baltic. Chief towns : Breslau and Stotiin. Tributary : 
the Warta, on the right. 
The liOirerisea in the Gevennes Mountains, and flows N. till 
it reaches Orleans. Here it turns W., passes Tours and 
Angers, and runs into the Bay of Biscay at Nantes. 
Tribaturies : on the right, the Loir ; on the left, the 
Allier, Cher, and Yienne. 
The Seine rises in the G6te d*Or Mountains, and flows N.W. 
into the English Channel. Chief towns : Troyes, Paris, 
Bouen, with ELayre and Harfleur at the mouth. Tribu- 
taries : on the right, the Aube, Mame, Oise ; on the left, 
the Tonne. 
The Gironde is an estuary formed by two rivers, the Gkuronne 
and the Doidogne. 
The Garonne rises in the centre of the Pyrenees, and 

flows N.W. past Toulouse and Bordeaux. 
The Dordogne rises in Pay de D6me, and flows S.W. 
The Po rises in the Cottian Alps, and flows E. into the Gulf 
of Venice. Chief towns : Turin, Piacenza, Ferrara. It 
has numerous tributaries, of which the Ticino, Adda, 
Oglio, and Mincio, on the left, are the most important. 
The TagOS rises in the Abarracin Mountains, in New Castile, 
and flowsW. into the Atlantic. Towns: Toledo, Talavera, 
and Lisbon at the mouth. Tributary : The Manzanares, 
on the right. 
The Douro rises in the Burgos Mountains and flows W. into 

the Atlantic. The chief town is Oporto, at its mouth. 
The Guadiana rises in the Sierra Morena. It flows W. till 
it reaches Badajos, where it turns S. and runs into the 
Atlantic. 
The Guadalquivir rises in Meroia, and flows S.W. past 

Cordova and Seville into the Atlantic 
The Sbro rises in the Mountains of Asturias, and flows S.E. 
past Saragossa into the Mediterranean Sea. Tributary : 
The Aragon, on the left bank. 

BngllBh Bivers. 

The Thames (215 miles) rises in the Colswold Hills, and flows 
E., forming the boundary between Gloucester, Oxford, 
Buckingham, Middlesex, and Essex on the left bank, and 
Wiltshire, Berks, Surrey, and Kent on the right. Towns ; 
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Oxford, Beading, Windsor, Kingston, London, Grayesend. 
Tributaries : on the right, the Eennet, Wej, Medwaj ; 
on the left, the Cherwell, Thame, Golne, Lea. 

The Severn rises in Ph'nlimmon, and flows in a semi-circular 
course into the Bristol Channel. Towns: Welshpool, 
Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, Worcester, Gloucester. Tribu- 
taries : on the right, the Wye and the Usk ; on the left, 
the Stour, Upper Avon, Lower Avon. 

The Humber is an estuary formed by the two rivers, the 
Trent and the Yorkshire Ouse. 
The Trent rises in Staffordshire, and flows in a semicir- 
cular direction through Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and 
Lincoln. Towns : Stoke, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Burton, 
Newark, Nottingham, Gainsborough. Tributaries : on the 
right, the Sow and Tame ; on the left, the Derwent and 
Dove. 
The ITorkshire Ouse is formed by the junction of the 
Swale and Ure, which rise in the Pennine Range and flow 
S.E. Towns : York, Selby. Tributaries : on the right, 
the Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Don ; on the left, the Derwent. 

The Bedfordshire (or Great) Ouse rises in Northampton- 
shire, and flows N.E. into the Wash. Towns : Buckingham, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Ely, King's Lynn. Tributaries : 
on the right, the Cam, Little Ouse, and Lark. 

The other rivera flowing into the Wash are the Witham, 
Welland, Nenn, and Wensum. 

Scottish Bivers. 

The Tay (110 miles) rises in the W. of Perth, and flows 
E. into the North Sea. Towns : Dunkeld, Perth, and 
Dundee at the mouth. Tributaries: on the right, the 
Earn ; on the left, the Tummel and Isla. 

The Forth rises in Stirling, and flows E. into the Firth of 
Forth. Chief town : Stirling. 

The Clyde rises in the Lead Hills, and flows N.W. into the 
Firth of Clyde. Towns : Lanark, Glasgow, Dumbarton, 
and Greenock at the mouth. Tributary : the Avon, on 
the left. 

The Tweed rises in the Lowther Hills, and flows N.E. into 
the North Sea, forming the boundary between England 
and Scotland. Towns : Peebles, Kelso, Berwick. Tribu- 
taries ; on the right, the Yarrow, Ettrick, and T^viot, 
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The Dee rises in the Grampians, and flows E. into the North 
Sea. Towns : Braemar, Balmoral, and Aberdeen at the 
month. 

The Sp6^ rises in Inverness, near Loch Lochie, and flows 
N.Ci. into the North Sea. 

Irish Bivers. 

The Shaxmoxi (215 miles) rises in Gavan, and flows S. 

through Longhs Allen, Bee, and Derg into the Atlantic. 

Towns : Carrick, Afchlone, Eillalo, and Limerick at the 

month. Tribntfl^j on the right : the Snck. 
The Barrow rises in the Slieve Bloom Mpnntains, in Queen's 

County, and flows E. and S. into Waterford Harbour. 

Tributaries : on the right, the Nore and Suir. 
The Bann rises in the Moume Mountains, and flows N.W. 

through Lough Neah into the Atlantic. Town: Gole- 

raine, at the mouth. 
The Suir rises in Tipperarj, and flows S. and E. into Water- 
ford Harbour. Towns : Glonmel, Garrick, Waterford. 
The Foyle rises in the Tyrone Mountains, and flows N. into 

Lough Foyle. Towns : Omagh, Lifford, and Londonderry 

at the mouth. 



ASIA. 



Country. 

Turkey in Asia 

Arabia . . 

Persia . . . 

Afghanistan . 

Turkestan . 

Belooohistan. 

Hindostan . 

Ceylon. . . 

Farther India : — 
(a) British SUtes 
(6) Bormah . . 
(e) Siam . . . 
(d) Cochin China 
^an 



la , 
ria 



Capital. 
Smyrna . 
Mecca . 
Teheran . 
Cabal . . 
Bokhara. 
Khelat . 
Calcutta . 
Colombo. 

Rangoon. 
Mandelay 
Bankok . 
Ha6 . . 
Jeddo . . 
Pekin. . 
Tobolsk . 



River t etc. 
£gean Sea . 



S. of Mt. Elburz 
Cabal . . . 



Gundava . . 
Hooghly . . 
on W. coast . 

Irawaddy . . 

II • • 
Meinam . . 

China Sea . 

on I. of Niphon 

Pei-ho . . . 

Irtish . . . 



Beligion. 
Mahometan. 

ft 

f* 

» 

>f 

>i 
Brahmin. 
Buddhism. 

Brahmin. 

i» 

If 

«i 

Buddhism. 

«« 
Greek Church 
and Idolatiy. 
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Chief Asiatic Mountains. 

The TJral Mountains (highest, Mount Yaman, 5,400 feet), 
between Europe and Asia. 

The Caucasus (Elburz, 18,500 feet), between the Caspian 
Sea and the Black Sea. 

Taurus, Ararat, and Xiebanon, in Turkey in Asia. 

Mount Sinai, in Arabia. 

The Hindoo Koosh (Hindoo-Koh, 20,000 feet), in Afghan- 
istan. 

The Himalayas (Everest, 29,000 feet), the northern 
boundary of India. 

The Eastern and Western Ghauts, the Vindhya 
Mountains, and the Neilgherry JSills, in India. 

The Euen-IiUn and Thian-Shan Mountains, in China. 
The Altai Mountains, between Siberia and Mongolia. 
The 7ablonoi and StanOYOi Mountains, in Siberia. 



Course of the Chief Asiatic Bivers. 

The Indus rises near Lake Bak-as-Tal, in the Himalayas, and 
flows N.W. through Cashmere, then S.W. through the 
PuDJaub and Sinde into the Arabian Sea. Tributaries : 
on the right, the Cabal ; on the left, the Sutlej, which, 
with its tributaries, the Chenab, Jhelum, and Bavee, 
make up the five rivers which give the name to the 
Punjaub (country of five rivers). The chief towns on 
the Indus are Hyderabad and Kurachee. 

The Gang^es rises in the Himalaya Mountains, and flows S.E. 
through the North- West provinces and Bengal into the 
Bay of Bengal. Tributaries : on the right, the Jumna ; 
on the left, the Gogra and Goomtee. Towns : Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Benares, Patna, Moorshedabad, Dacca. Cal- 
cutta is on the Hooghly, one of the branches of the 
Ganges. 

The Brahmapootra rises near Lake Bas-as-Tal, and flows 
E. through Tibet, it then flows "W. through Assam, and S. 
through Bengal, into the Bay of Bengal, near the mouth 
of the Ganges. 

The Irawaddy rises in the S.E. of Tibet, and flows S. through 
Burmah and Pegu into the Gulf of Martaban. Towns : 
Mandelay, Bangoon. 
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The 7aiIg-t86-Kiang is formed in the S.E. of China by 
the conflaence of two rivers, the Kin-cha-Kiang and the 
Ya-long. It flows N.E. into the Yellow Sea. Chief 
town: Nankin. 

The Tigris rises in Armenia, and flows S.E. past Mosul and 
Bagdad into the Persian Galf. 

The XSuphrates rises near Monnt Tanms and flows S.E. 
into the Tigris. After their confluence, the two rivers 
take the one name of Shat-el-Arab, and flow past Basra 
into the Persian Qulf . 

The Lena, Yenisei, and Obi are rivers of Siberia, flow- 
ing N. into the Arctic Oceau. 



Country. 
Egypt . . 
Nttbia • . 
Abyssinia 
Barbary States 
Sahara . . 
SenegamUa . 
Upper Guinea 
Lower Guinea 
Cape Golouy. 
Natal . . . 
TransTaal 
Madagascar . 



AFRICA. 

Chief Totcus, River, etc, 

Cairo Nile. 

Khartoum .... „ 

Gondar L. Dembea. 

Tunis, etc. 
Mourzouk. 

Bathurst Gambia. 

Timbuctoo, etc. 

Loango, etc. 

Cape Town .... Table Bay. 

Pietermaritzburg . . On the coast. 

Pretoria. 

Tananarivo. 



Chief African Mountains. 

Atlas Monotains (Miltsin, 11,400 feet), in Morocco. 
Kongf and Oameroon Mountains, in Guinea. 

Nieuveld, Snowy Mountams, and Drakenberg, 

in Cape Colony and the Transvaal. 
liUpata Monntains, in Mozambiqae. 
Mountains Kenia and Kilimanjaro, in the E., near tlio 

eauator, over 20,000 feet 
The Abyssinian Moantains (Mountains of the Moon, 

highest^ Bas Detscben, 16,000 feet), in Abyssinia. 

Course of the Chief Afirican Bivers. 

The Nile rises in the Albert Nyanza and Victoria Nyanza, 
and flows N. through Nubia and Egypt into the Mediter- 
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ranean Sea. Towns : Khartonm, Cairo, -wiih Bosetta and 

Damiotta at the months. 
The Niger, Joliba, or Quarra, rises in the Kong Monnt- 

ains. It flows N.E. to Timbnctoo, then S.E. throngh 

Sondan and Gainea into the Onlf of Oninea. 
The Senegal and Gambia rise in the KoDg Mountains. 

They flow N.W. and W. respectively throngh Senegambia 

(to which they ffive the name), into the Atlantic. 
The Congo, or Zaire, rises in I^ke Tanganyika and flows 

W. into the Atlantic. 
The Orange, or Qareep, rises in the Drakenberg Monntains. 

It flows W., forming the northern boundary of Gape 

Colony, and falls into the Atlantic. 
The Zambesi rises near the Mosamba Mountains and flows 

S.E. and E. into the Mozambique Channel. 
The Coanza rises near the Mosamba Mountains and flows 

S.E. and E. into the Mozambique Channel. 



ii 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Country* Chief Town. JRiver^ etc, 

Alaska. 
British America : — 

Sa) Hudson's Bay Territory . Fort York. 

h) Newfonndland .... St. John's. 

(c) Canada Ottawa Ottawa. 

{d) Cape Breton I Sydney. 

le) Prince Edward's I. • . Charlotte Town. 

I/) New Brunswick .... Frederickton. 

{jg) Nova Scotia Halifax. 

{h) British Columbia . . . New Westminster . . Fraser. 

(i) Vanoouyerl Victoria. 

United States Washington .... Potomac. 

Mexico Mexico L. Tezcuco. 



CENTRAL AMBEICA. 

Country, Chief Town, 

Guatemala New Guatemala. 

San Salvador San Salvador. 

Honduras Comayagua. 

Nicaragua Leon. 

CoBtaBica SanJos6. 
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Country. 
U.S. of Colombia 
Venezuela . . 
British Gniaiia 
Datch Guiana 
French Guiana. 
Brazil 
Umgnay 
Paragnaj, 
La Plata 
Patagonia 
ChiH . 
Bolivia 
Pern . 
Ecuador 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Chief Town. 

. Santa F^ de Bogota 

. Caracas . . 

• GeozgaTown 

. Paramaribo . 

. Cayenne. 

. Bio Janeiro . 

. Monte Video 
Asoncion . . 

. BnenoB Ayres 

. Pnnta Arenas 

. Santiago. 

. Chnqnisaca . 

. Lima. 

. Quito. 



Riim, etc. 
SanFrMfiffco. 
Near N. o«vt. 
Demerara. 
Surinam. 

On E. coast. 

Bio de la Plata. 

Paragnay. 

Parana. 

Straits of Magellan. 

Piloomayo. 



Chief American Mountains. 

North America. — ^The Hocky Mountains (Monni Brown, 
15,990 feci, and Mount Hooker, 15,500 feet) extend for 
3,000 miles down the Western side. 

The Sierra Nevada in Calif omia. 
The Cascade Mountains in Oregon. 
Mountains St. Elias and Fairweather in Alaska. 
The Alleghany or Appcdachian Monntains in 

the E. of the United States. 

The Ozark Moantains between the Bed Biyer and 
the Missonri. 

The Cordilleras of Mexico (Popocatapetl, 17,770 
feet). 
South America, — The Andes (Aconcagna, 23,910 feet and 
Chimborazo, 21,460 feet), extend for nearly 4,500 miles 
down the W. coast. 

Sierra Parime, between Venezuela and Brazil. 

Course of the Chief American Bivers. 

North America, — The Mississippi rises near Lake Saperior, 
and flows S.E. and S. into the Gnlf of Mexico. Towns : 
St. Lonis, Vicksbnrg, and New Orleans at the month. 
Tributaries: On the right, Des Moines, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Bed Biiyer; on the left, the Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Tennessee. 

The Missouri rises in the Bocky Monntains, and 
flows S.E. into the Mississippi at St. Loais. 
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The Sio Grande del Norte rises in the Bocky 

Mountains, and flows S.E. into the Oulf of Mexico. 

The Mackenzie flows N. from the Great Slave 
Lake to the Arctic Ocean. 

The St. Lawrence flows S.E. and N.E. throagh 
Lakes Superior, Hnron, Erie, and Ontario, into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Towns : Kingston, Montreal, Quebec. 
Tributaries : on the left, the Ottawa, etc. 
South America. — The Amazon rises in the Andes, and flows 
E. through Brazil into the Atlantic. Tributaries : on 
the right, the Madera, etc. ; on the left, the Yapura, 
Negro, etc. The plains on the banks are called Selvas. 

The Orinoco rises in the S. of Venezuela, and flows 
N.E. into the Atlantic. The plains on the banks are 
called Llanos. 

The lia Plata is an estuary formed by the two 
rivers Parana and Uruguay (chief tributary, Paraguay). 
The plains around are called Pampas. 

The Magdalena flows N. through the United 
States of Columbia into the Caribbean Sea. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

Country, Chief Town, RiveVf etc. 

Australia : — 

Yictoria Melbonme .... Yarra-yarra Biver. 

New South Wales . Sydney Port Jackson. 

Queensland . . . Brisbane MoretonBay. 

{'i\ Alexandra Land. 

[6) Northern Territory. 
f6i South Australia . . Adelaide Torrens Biver. 

[7) Western Australia . Perth Swan Biver. 

Tasmania Hobart Town . . . Storm Bay. 

New Zealand ..... Auckland On North Island. 

Chief Mountains in Australia. 
The Australian Alps, Blue Mountains, Liverpool 

Range, on the E. coast. 
Mountains Hope, Gould, Bruce, etc., in Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Chief River. 

The Murray rises in the Australian Alps, and flows W. and 
S. into Encounter Bay. Tributaries : on the left, the 
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Darling (with its iribotaiy, Maoqnarie) and the Mnr- 
rambidg«e (with ita tribataiy, the Lachhtn). 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

In Europe. — ^The Channel Islands (Jersey, Ouemsoy, Alder- 
nej, Sark), Gibraltar, Malta andi^ozo, Cyprus. 

In Asia. — Hindostan, Ceylon, Straits Settlements (Singapore, 
Malacca, Penang), British Bnrmah, Hong-kong, Aden. 

In Africa. — Cape Colony, Natal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold 
Coast ; the islands of the Manritins, St. Helena, Ascen- 
sion, Uie Seychelles. 

In North America. — ^British North America (including New- 
foundland, Canada, Hudson's Bay Territory, Cape Breton 
I., Prince Edward I., New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
British Columbia, Yancouyer I.), the Bermudas. 

In Central America. — British Honduras, and the following 
West Indian Islands : Bahamas, Jamaica, Caicos and 
Turk's I., Trinidad, the Leeward I. (Antigua, Barbuda, 
Montserrat,' St. Kitts, Anguilla, Nevis, Virgin I., Do- 
minica), and the Windward I. (Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Tobago). 

In South America. — British Guiana and the Falkland I. 

In Australasia. — ^Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Norfolk 
I., etc. 



NOTABLE PACTS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

The highest mountain — 

in England is Scaw Fell, 3,166 feet. 

Scotland Ben Nevis, 4,406 „ 

Wales SnowdoD, 3,571 „ 

Ireland Camtual, 3,400 „ 

Europe Mont Blanc, 15,730 „ 

Asia Everest, 29,000 „ 

Africa Kenia, 22,814 „ 

North America St. Elias, 18,000 „ 

South America Aconcagua, 23,910 „ 

The World Everest, 29,000 „ 
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The longest river— 

in England is the Thames, 215 miles. 

Scotland Tay, 110 „ 

Ireland Shannon, 215 „ 

Europe, Volga, 2,400 „ 

Asia, Yang-tse-Eiang, 3,200 „ 

Africa, Nile, 3,800 „ 

North America Mississippi and 

Missouri, 4,000 „ 

Sonih America Amazon, 3,900 „ 

The World Amazon, 3,900 „ 

The largest island in the world is Borneo, 300,000 sq. miles. 

The largest salt-water lake in the world is The Caspian Sea. 
130,000 sq. miles. 

The largest fresh-water lake in the world is Lake Superior, 
32,000 square miles. 

There are fifty-two counties in England and Wales (England, 
forty, Wales twelve). Of these, Yorkshire is the largest, 
and Rutland the smallest. Lancashire has the greatest 
number of inhabitants. 

Scotland has thirty-three counties, and Ireland, thirty- two. 

There are three routes to India ; one round the Cape of Good 
Hope ; another through the Mediterranean Sea and down 
the Suez Canal and Bed Sea; the third, called the 
overland route, is performed as follows: steamer to 
Calais, and train to Paris; again by rail through the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel to Brindisi, thence by steamer to 
Alexandria, by rail across the desert, and then by sea to 
India. There is a fourth route, called the North- Western 
Passage, through the Arctic Ocean and Behring's Straits, 
past China and Japan to India ; but it is impracticable 
owing to the way being blocked with ice for the greater 
part of the year. 

The countries where rain never falls, are Egypt, Sahara, Gobi, 
and some parts of Chili and Peru. 



THE GOSPELS. 

GENEALOGY OP THE HERODS. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

JEWISH SECTS. 

THE CATECHISM. 

THE PRAYER-BOOK. 



THE GOSPELS. 

ST. MATTHEW AND HIS GOSPEL. 

Matthew, snrDamed Levi, the son of Alpheaus, was a pabli- 
can, or tax-collector, at the port of Gapemaam. He was 
called by Christ to be an Apostle when engaged in his business 
at " the receipt of custom." We know that he had a house 
of his own where he entertained Jesus, but beyond this he is 
not mentioned in Scripture, though many reports have been 
handed down by tradition. 

St. Matthew's Gospel was written in Hebrew between A.D. 
50 and 60. It was written expressly to convert the Jews, as 
may be gathered from the following facts : — 

(1) More than sixty passages are quoted from the Old 

Testament to show the Jews the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. 

(2) The Genealogy of Christ is traced from Abraham to 

Joseph, and thus shows His legal right to the throne 
of David. 

(3) Jewish manners and customs are spoken of as being 

well-known to the readers of the Gospel. 

The chief facts peculiar to this Gospel are : — 

Circumstances connected with Christ's birth Matt. i. 18. 

Visit of the Wise Men ii. 1. 

The star in the East »» 2. 

The flight to Egypt „ 13. 

The murder of the children «) 16. 

Healing two blind men ix. 27. 

Healing the dumb demoniac „ 32. 

Paying tribute with the coin found in the 

fish's mouth xvii. 24. 

Parable of the Ten Virgins xxv. 1. 

Pilate's wife's dream xxvii. 19. 

Resarrection of the saints ,, 52. 

Bribing the Roman soldiers xxviii. II. 

181 
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ST. MARK AND HIS GOSPEL. 

St. Mark was not one of the apostles. It is supposed tbat 
he is that ** John whose snmame was Mark," so frequently 
mentioned in the Acts. He was the son of Mary (Acts 
xii. 12) and cousin of Barnabas (Col. iy. 10). When Bar- 
nabas and Paul started on their first missionary journey, 
Mark was chosen to accompany them ; but he left them at 
Perga and returned to Jerusalem. Paul was offended at this ; 
and when Barnabas proposed to take Mark as a companion 
on the second journey, a quarrel ensued, so sharp that Bar- 
nabas and Paul separated, the former taking Mark to Cyprus. 
Later on we find Paul reconciled to Mark and recommending 
him to the Churches. 

This is all the certain knowledge we have of St. Mark ; but 
it is supposed that he is the young man alluded to in his 
own Gospel (xiv. 51, 62) who followed Jesus at the time of 
His capture, and who fled leaving his clothes behind him. 
It has been also surmised that after the journey to Cyprus 
he must have met St. Peter (1 Pet. v. 13) and during his 
stay with him have obtained the materials for his Gospel. 

This Gospel was written in Greek, probably between a.d. 
63 and 70. Its object was to convert the Gentiles, as the 
internal evidence proves : — 

(1) The word " Law " does not once occur. 

(2) The genealogy of our Lord is omitted, as being of no 

interest to Gentile readers* 

(3) Explanations of Jewish customs and places are freely 

given ; such as, — " Jordan is a river " (i. 5) ; ** The 
Pharisees used to fast " (ii. 18) ; ** The Mount of 
Olives is over against the Temple (xiii. 3) ; "A 
prisoner was released at the Passover " (xv. 6) ; 
*' The Preparation is the day before the Sabbath '' 
(xv. 42), etc. 

(4) All Hebrew words and phrases are translated; as, 

" Corban," **Talitha cumi," "Ephphatha," etc. 
The chief facts peculiar to this Gospel are : — 
The parable of the seed growing secretly . Mark iv. 26. 
Healing of the deaf man with an impedi- 
ment in his speech vii. 31. 

Healing of the blind man at Bethsaida . . viii. 22* 

Narrative of the young man who fled at 

the capture of Christ xiv. 51. 
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ST. LUKE AND HIS GOSPEL. 

St. Lake was not aoi apostle. Very little is known of Him 
except that he was a physician (Col. iv. 14), and that he 
accompanied St. Panl in three of his jonrneys (Acts zyi., 
xzi., xxyii.). He was with St. Paul dnring his imprisonment 
in Rome (2 Tim. ir. 11) ; and from him he is said to have 
obtained the chief materials for his Gospel. 

From the fact that St. Luke accompanied St. Panl only on 
his sea jonrneys, it has been surmised that he was a doctor on 
a line of ships trading between Greece and Asia Minor. It 
is also supposed that St. Luke was one of the two disciples to 
whom Christ appeared on the way to Emmans. 

St. Luke's Gospel was first written in Greek, abont a.d. 63. 
It is intended for Gentile conyerts, and is dedicated to Theo- 
philns, to show him " the certainty of those things wherein he 
had been instructed. '' 

Theophilus is supposed (from the epithet ^^ most excellent ") 
to have been of high rank and to have lived in or near Rome ; 
for St. Luke, in the Acts, minutely describes all places in 
Greece and Asia Minor, but passes over those in Sicily and 
Italy as being well-known to the reader. 

The chief facts peculiar to his Gospel are : — 

Circumstances preceding the birth of Christ 

and of John the Baptist Luke i. 1. 

Homan census; appearance of the angels; 
birth of Christ ; His circumcision ; the 
testimony of Simeon and Anna ; the dis- 
putes with the doctors ii. 1. 

Attempt to kill Christ at Nazareth .... iv. 16. 

Miraculous draught of fishes v. 4. 

The widow's son at Nain raised to life . . . vii. 11. 

Parable of the Good Samaritan x. 80. 

Parable of the rich fool xii. 16. 

Parable of the barren fig-tree xiii. 6. 

Healing of the infirm woman 99 11- 

Healing of the man with the dropsy .... xiv. 2. 

Parable of the great supper 99 16. 

Parables of the lost sheep, of the lost piece 

of silver, and of the prodigal son . . . xv. 1. 

Parable of the unjust steward xvi. 1. 

Parable of the rich man and Lazarus ... „ 19. 
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Healing of the ten lepers Luke xvii. 11. 

Parable of the nDJost jadge xyiii. 1. 

Parable of the Pharisee and publican „ 19. 

ZaochaBoa ^nx. 2. 

Parable of the ten pounds „ 12. 

The ear of Malchns restored .... xxii. 51. 

The penitent thief zxiii. 41. 

Christ's appearance to the two disciples zxiv. 13. 



ST. JOHN AND HIS GOSPEL. 

St. John was the son of Zebedee and Salome ; he was by 
trade a fisherman, and was called to be an apostle when 
engaged in mending nets. He had previonslj been a disciple 
of John the Baptist. He is called " the disciple whom Jesos 
loved/' and was one of the three who accompanied Jesns 
when none of the others were allowed to be present. It was 
to John that Jesns entrusted the care of His mother afler His 
cmciGxion. John was afterwards imprisoned in Patmos, and 
there he wrote three Epistles and the Revelation. 

This Gospel was written in Greek, at Ephesns, after the 
other three had appeared, probably aboat a.d. 97. It is 
addressed to Christians, and labours to show the Divinity of 
Christ and the Personality of the Holy Ghost. It contains 
more especially those discourses and miracles which tend to 
prove that Christ was the Son of God. The design of the 
Gospel, as stated by St. John himself (xx. 31), is, " That ye 
might believe that Jesns is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life, through His Name." 

The chief facts peculiar to this Gospel are : — 

The Baptist points out Christ John i. 19. 

Philip's interview with Nathanael .... „ 43. 

Water turned into wine ii. 1 . 

Discourse with Nicodemus iii. 1. 

Discourse with the Samaritan woman ... iv. 1. 

Nobleman's son healed ........ >, 43. 

Healing of the impotent man at Betbesda . . v. 1. 

Attempt by the Jews to kill Christ .... „ 16. 

People try to make Jesas a king vi. 15. 

Discourse on the Bread of Life ..... „ 41. 
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Woman taken in adultery John yiii. 1. 

Healing of the blind man at the pool of 

Siloam ix. 1. 

Baifling of Lazams xi. 17. 

Discourse to the Greeks xii. 21. 

Facts and discoarse connected with the 

last sapper xiii.-xvii. 

Christ's side pierced xix. 83. 

Unbelief of Thomas » . xx. 25. 

Appearance at the Sea of Tiberias and 

miracnions draught of fishes . . . xxi. 1. 

Last talk with Peter n 1^* 



THE SAYINGS ON THE CROSS, AS RECORDED 

BY THE EVANGELISTS. 

St. Matthew. 

Eli, eli, lama sabacthani Matt, xxvii. 46. 

Utters a lond cry » 50. 

St. Mark. 

Eloi, eloi, lama sabacthani Mark xv. 34. 

Utters a lond cry » 37. 

St. Luke. 

Father, forgive them; for they know 

not what they do Luke xxiii. 34. 

Verily I say nnto thee, To-day shalt 

thou be with me in Paradise . . n ^* 

Utters a lond cry „ 46. 

Father, into Thy hands I commend my 

spirit „ 46. 

St. John. 

Woman, behold thy son John xIx. 26. 

Behold thy mother )> 27. 

I thirst „ 28. 

It is finished ,, 30. 
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APPEAEANCES OF CHRIST AFTER THE RE- 
SURRECTION, AS RECORDED BY THE 
SEVERAL EVANGELISTS. 

St. Matthew. 

1. To tlie women retarning from the 

sepulchre Matt, xxviii. 9. 



2. To the eleven 

St. Mark. 

1. To Mary Magdalene at the sepulchre 

2. To two disciples 

3. To the apostles 

St. Luke. 

1. To two disciples going to Emmans . 

2. To the apostles 

St. John. 

1. To Mary Magdalene 

2. To the apostles (except Thomas) 

8. To all the apostles 

4. To seven apostles at the Sea of Tiberias 



)> 



16. 



Mark xvi. 9. 
12. 
14 



9> 



Lukexxiv. 18. 
86. 



» 



John XX. 14. 
19. 

26. 



)9 



xxi. 4. 



LISTS OP THE APOSTLES, AS RECORDED BY 

THE EVANGELISTS. 



Matthew. 
Simon Peter 
Andrew 

James 1 the sons of 
John 3 Zebedee • 
Philip 

Bartholomew 
Thomas 
Matthew 
James the son of 

AlphsBus 
LebbsBus surnamed 

ThaddsQus 
Simon the Canaanite 
Judas Iscariot 



Mark, 

Simon Peter 

[the sons of 

James Zebedee, 

John surnamed 
(Boanerges 

Andrew 

Philip 

Bartholomew 

Matthew 

Thomas 

James the son of 
AIphsBus 

ThaddaBus 

Simon the Canaan- 
ite 

Judas Iscariot 



Luhe, 
Simon Peter 
Andrew 
James 
John 
Philip 

Bartholomew 
Matthew 
Thomas 
James the son of 

AlphaBQS 
Simon Zelotes 
Judas, the brother 

of «rames 
Judas Iscariot 



THE HEBODS. 
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Si John giros no list of the twelve, bat he mentions most 
of them by name. He calls Thomas, Thomas Did jmns ; and 
Bartholomew he calls Nathanael. Judas the brother of James 
he calls " Jadas not Iscariot." 

In the above lists " Thaddaeos " and '^ Judas the brother of 
James," are the same person. 

The terms " Simon the Ganaanite ** and '* Simon Zelotes " 
are identical in meaning. Ganaanite does not mean a native 
of Ganaan, but it is derived from a Syriac word (Ejinned,n) 
meaning a Zealot (a sect among the Jews). Zelotes is the 
Greek term for the same word. 



THE HERODS. 

Heeod the Great. 



By Malthace By Marianme, 

d. of Simon 



By Mariamne, By Cleopatra 
gdd. of Hyrcanus 



I. 



i 



I 



Antipas Archelaus Philip I. Alexander Aristobnlas P 



Salome 



>hilip II. 



Agrippa I. Heirodias 

Serod tlld Great is mentioned in Matthew ii. as having 
ordered the murder of the infants at Bethlehem. He 
was appointed king of Jndssa by the Roman Senate, and 
was afterwards confirmed in his government by Antony 
and Octavian. At his death he left his kingdom to bo 
divided between three of his sons, Antipas, Archelaus, 
and Philip II. It was Herod the Great who rebuilt the 
temple. 

Herod Antipas was appointed by the will of his father, 
tetrarch of Galilee and South Perada. He married 
Herodias, his step-niece, and the wife of his step-brother, 
Philip I. ; and at her instigation put to death John the 
Baptist. It was to Herod Antipas that Pilate sent Jesas 
to be tried (Matt. xiv. 1 ; Luke iii. 1-19 ; ix. 7). 
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Herod Arohelaus became at his father's death king of 
Jad»a and Samaria ; he is mentioned only in Matthew 
ii. 22. He was deposed by the Boman Senate, and died 
in banishment at Yienne. 

Herod Philip I. was ezcladed from all share in his 
father's possessions on account of the treachery of his 
mother, Mariamne, and lived in a private station. He 
married his step-niece, Herodias, and by her had a 
daughter, Salome. Herodias afterwards deserted him 
for his half-brother Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3 ; Mark vi. 17 ; 
Luke iii. 19). 

Alexander and Aristobulus were put to death by their 
father on a false charge of treason. 

Herod Philip H. became tetrarch of North Perasa (Ba- 
taneaa, Trachonitis, Iturasa, and Gaulonitis. He married 
Salome, the daughter of JPhilip I. and Herodias (Luke 
iii. 1). 

Herod Ag^ippa I. succeeded to the kingdom of Pales- 
tine when the tetrarchies were broken up. To please 
his Jewish subjects, he persecuted the Christians, putting 
James the son of Zebedee to death and imprisoning 
Peter. He died in great agony after having been saluted 
by the populace as a god (Acts xii.). 

Herod Agrippa II. is the Agrippa mentioned in Acts 
XXV., xxvi., before whom Paul was brought. He became 
king of Palestine, but took part with the Romans in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. He afterwards retired to 
Bome, where he died, a.d. 100. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Abilene, a district to the west of Syria, over which 
Ljsanias was tetrarch. 

Aceldama (field of blood). A field bonght by the rulers 
with the money returned by Jadas after the death of 
Christ. It was situated in or near Jerusalem, and was 
used as a burial-place for strangers. 
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ArimatliaBa, a town about twenty miles N.W. of Jera« 
galem, where lived Joseph who begged the bodj of Jesus. 

Bethabara (house of a ford), a Tillage on the E. side of 
the Jordan, about ten miles l^.E. of Jerioho, where John 
baptized. 

Bethany (house of affliction), a village about two miles to 
the east of Jerusalem, where lived Lazarus, Martha, and 
Mary. 

Bethesda (house of mercy), a pool in Jerusalem, having 
five porches round it, celebrated for its healing qualities. 

Bethlehem (house of bread), a village about six miles to 
the south of Jerusalem, where Ghnst was born. It was 
called Bethlehem-Ephratah to distinguish it from a 
Bethlehem in Galilee. 

Bethphage (house of figs), a small village between Bethany 
and Jerusalem, near which Christ cursed the barren fig- 
tree. 

Bethsaida (house of fishes), (1) a town on the W. of the 
Sea of Galilee, where Peter, Andrew, and Philip lived, 
and where Christ healed a blind man ; (2) a town on 
the E. of the Sea of Galilee, where the five thousand 
were fed. 

Calvary, or Golgotha (place of a skull), a small hill N.W. 
of Jerusalem, where Christ was crucified. 

Cana, a town N.W. of the Sea of Galilee, where Christ per- 
formed His earliest miracles. 

Capernaum, a town on the W. of the Sea of Galilee, where 
Christ usually lived, and where He performed His chief 
miracles. It is called His own city, and here He paid the 
tax of half a shekel as a citizen. Here, too, was Matthew's 
place of business. 

Cedron, or Eidron, a brook on the E. of Jerusalem, which 
Christ crossed on His way to Gethsemane. 

Chorazin, a town on the W. of the Sea of Galilee. Christ 
denounced woes against its inhabitants on account of 
their unbelief. 

Cyrene, a city of Libya in Africa, the dwelling-place of 
Simon who carried the Saviour's cross. 
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Dalmanutha, a city on the W. side of the Sea of Galilee. 

Decapolis (ten cities), a district containing ten cities in the 
north of Palestine. 

Emmaus, a village a few miles to the N.W. of Jemsalem, 
to which Christ walked, on the evening of His resurrec- 
tion, in company with two disciples. 

Enon, a place near Salim, on the Jordan, where John bap- 
tized. 

Gadara, a city in Decapolis, on the east of Jordan, where 
Christ sent the devils into the swine. 

Galilee, the northern division of Palestine, divided into 
Upper and Lower Galilee, where Christ spent the greater 
part of His life and worked His chief miracles. 

Galilee, Sea of (called also the Sea of Tiberias, Lake of 
Gennesareth, and the Sea of Cinereth) a large lake in 
the N. of Palestine, through which the Jordan flows. 

Gennesarety another name for the Sea of Galilee. 

Gergasenes, a people living near the Gadarenes and often 
confounded with them. 

G^thsemane, on the Mount of Olives, where Christ suffered 
His last agony, and where He was betrayed. 

Gtolgotlia, the Hebrew word for Calvary. 

Idumsea, a district of Arabia, S. of Judaea, many of whoso 
inhabitants followed Christ. 

Itursea, a province of Syria over which Philip was tetrarch 
when John began his ministry. 

Jacob's Well, a well in Shechem in Samaria, where Christ 
conversed with the woman of Samaria. 

Jericho, a city N.E. of Jerusalem, where Christ healed a 
blind man. 

Jerusalem, the chief city of Judaea, W. of the Dead Sea. 

Jordan, the chief river of Palestine, rises at the foot of the 
Auti Libanus Mountains, at Caasarea Philippi, and flows 
by a southerly course of about 100 miles through Lake 
Merom and the Sea of Galilee into the Dead Sea. 

Judeea, the southern division of Palestine. 
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Magdala, a town on the E. of the Sea of Galilee, sapposed 
to have given the name to Marj Magdalene. 

N'ain, a city of Lower Ghtlilee, 8. of Meant Tabor, where 
Christ raised the widow's son to life. 

Nazareth, a oity of Lower Galilee, N. of Mount Tabor, 
where Christ spent the first thirty years of His life. 

Ifineveh, the capital of Assyria, on the Tigris. Christ 
contrasted the repentance of its inhabitants at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, with the unbelief of the Jews. 

Olives, Mount of, is a range of hills near Jerusalem, 
running from N. to S. for about a mile. 

Samaria, the central division of Palestine, between Gk^lilee 
and Judaoa. 

Sarepta, a city on the Mediterranean between Tyre and 
Sidon (Luke iv. 26). 

Sidon, a seaport on the Mediterranean, N. of Palestine. 

Sychar, a city of Samaria, where Jacob's well was situated, 
and where Christ conversed with the Samaritan woman. 

Tiberias, a town on the W. of the Sea of Galilee. 

Trachonitis, a district S. of Damascus, over which Philip 
was tetrarch. 

Tjrre, a seaport of Phoenicia, on the Mediterranean. 



CHIEF SECTS AMONG THE JEWS. 

Pharisees. A sect who derived their name from the 
Hebrew Pliaraah, to separate, thus signifying that they 
were separated from the rest of the Jews by their peculiar 
holiness. They believed chiefly in tradition, and they 
were most scrupulons in observing all the outward rites 
and ceremonies of the Law, such as frequent fastings 
and ablutions, saying long prayers in public places, 
wearing phylacteries, eto. Christ denounced them for 
their hypocrisy. 

Sadducees. A sect deriving its name from the founder, 
Sadoc. They differed from the Pharisees in disbelieving 
tradition, in keeping solely to the written Law of Moses, 
and in rejecting all idea of a future state. 
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Herodians were a political sect of the Jews, strongly 
attached to the gOTemment of Herod. They adopted 
the dress, xnannerB, and customs of Borne, and were 
bitterly opposed by the Pharisees, who hated the rule of 
Herod and considered it illegal to pay the foreign taxes. 
We find the two sects united on one occasion (Mark zii. 
1 3) in their common hatred of Christ. 

XiSSenes. A sect who differed from the Pharisees in not 
relying on tradition, and from the Sadducees in believing 
in a f atnre state. They lived a strict life of seclosion 
near the Dead Sea. Although not mentioned by name, 
St. Paul is supposed to refer to them in Colossians ii. 18, 
and in the Epistles to Timothy and the Ephesians. 



THE CATECHISM. 



The Catechism (^Karrj^iiu) to teach by word of mouth) may 
be divided into five parts : — 

(1) The Baptismal Covenant. 

(2) The Creed. 

(3) The Commandments. 

(4) The Lord's Prayer. 

(5) The Sacraments. 

Of these parts the first four were compiled by Cranmer in 
the reign of Edward YI. ; the fifth was added at the Hampton 
Court Conference, 1604. 

Fart I. The Baptismal Covenant. 

This covenant is an agreement between God and the 
person baptized. Qod promises that at Baptism we shall 
become " Members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven," on condition that our part of the 
agreement be kept; viz., that we "renounce the devil and 
all his works, the pomps and vanity of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh " ; that we " believe all the 
Articles of the Christian Faith," t.e., the Creed ; and that we 
*' keep God*s holy will and commandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of our life." 

N. or M. Nomen or Nomina; the (Christian) name or 
names given to us at our baptism. 
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A Member of Christ. A member of Christ's body, 
that is, of His Church (1 Cor. xii. 12. — " For as the body 
is one, and hath many members, and all the members of 
that one body, being many, are one body : so also is 
Christ. For by one Spirit we aro all baptized into one 
body.") 

A CQlilcL of God. By natare we are the children of Adam, 
and we are therefore sinful ; but at baptism we become 
the adopted children of God (Romans viii. 15, 16. — " Ye 
have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby wo cry, 
Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are the children of God.") 

An inheritor of the kingdom, of heaven (Rom. 

viii. 17. — " And if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ.") 

To renounce the devil and all his works, = to 

take care that these do not obtain the mastery over us. 

Pomps, = outward show ; i.e., wealth, riches, worldly honour, 
etc. 

This state of salvation, = the state of being safe from 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Fart II. The Creed. 
Jesus, = Saviour. 
Christ, = Messiah, = Anointed. 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate, is inserted to show the 

time at which Christ died, and also to point out that the 
Sceptre had departed from Jadah (Gen. xlix. 10). 

Sell, is the place of departed spirits. It is the translation 
of the Greek word {dtSrj<s) Hades, and is the same as 
Paradise (Luke xxiii. 48), Abraham's bosom (Luke xvi. 
22), Prison (1 Pet. iii. 19), Hell (Luke x. 15). 

Quick, = living. 

The Holy Catholic Church. The Church of God 

throughout the world, without sect or division. 

Communion of Saints, = that holj intercourse which all 
holy people, whether dead or alive, have with God, with 
• the angelp, and with one another. 
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Commandmeot I. 



>» 



11. 



Redeemed, - bought back. 

Sanctifleth, = makes holy. 
Elect, = chosen. 

Fart III. The Commandments. 

The first four commandments teach us our duty to Qod, 
and the last six our duty to our neighbour. The Catechism 
thus paraphrases them in accordance with Christ's Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt, v., vi., vii.). 

My duty towards God, is to believe in 
Him, to fear Him, and to love 

Him with all my heart, with all 

my soul, and with all my strength. 
(My duty towards God is), to worship 

Him, to give Him thanks, to put 

my whole trust in Him, to call 

upon Him. 
(My duty towards God is), to honour 

His Holy Name and His Word. 
And (my doty towards God is), to 

serve Him truly all the days of 

my life. 
My duty towards my neighbour, is to 

love Him as myself 
And to do unto all men as I would 

they should do unto me. 
{My duty towards my neighbour is), 

to love, honour, and succour my 

father and mother : to honour and 

obey the Queen, and all that are 

put in authority under her: to 

submit myself to all my governors, 

teachers, spiritual pastors and 

masters : to order myself lowly 

and reverently to all my betters : 
To hurt nobody by word 

Nor deed : Commandments VI., VII., VIII. 
To be true and just in all my dealing: Commandment VIII. 
To bear no malice nor hatred in my 

heart: To keep my hands from „ VI. 

picking and stealing, „ VIIL 



>i 



i> 



III. 
IV. 



Matt. xxii. 39. 



f> 



vii. 12. 



Gommandmeaii V. 

IX. 



« 
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And my tongue from eyil-speaking, 

lying, and slandering: Commandment IX. 

To keep my body in temperance, 

soberness, and chastity : „ YII. 

Not to covet, nor desire other men's 

goods; but to learn and labour 

trnly to get mine own living, and 

to do my duty in that state of 

life, unto which it shall please Ood 

to call me. i, X. 

1. This commandment forbids us to consider any earthly 

possession before God. 

2. Forbids making images or pictures of Qod for the purpose 

of worshipping them. 

3. Forbids all false swearing, using Ood's Name lightly, all 

irreverence when addressing Him, etc. 

4. Forbids engaging in worldly occupations on the day of 

rest. We have changed from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, because our Lord rose from the dead 
on the first day. Works of piety may be done on this 
day (Luke xiii. 15 ; Matt. zii. 5). 

5. Commands obedience to all lawful authority. St. Paul 

calls this (Eph. vi. 2) " the first commandment with 
promise." 

6. Forbids murder, hatred, abuse of oar fellow-creatures, efcc. 

7. Forbids any impure thought, word, or deed. 

8. Forbids all kinds of dishonesty, — theft, forgery, gambling, 

etc., etc. 

9. Forbids lying, slander, malicious talk, etc. 
10. Forbids covetousness, discontent, envy, etc. 

Part IV. The Lord's Prayer. 

This prayer occurs both in St. Matthew and St. Luke ; but 
it is from St. Luke that the Catechism version is taken. The 
chief points of difference are, St. Matthew uses the word 
" debts " where St. Luke has sins (or trespasses) ; and St. 
Matthew inserts the Doxology, while St. Luke omits it. 

The pr^er is divided into two parts : — 

1. Livocation. 

2. Petitions (a) Relating to God*s glory. 

(6) Relating to our own wants. 
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It is tbns paraphrased. 

Our Fattier, which 
art in heaveo, 



(a 1). Hallowed be Thy 

Name, 
(a 2). Thy kingdom come. 

(a 3). Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in 
heaven. 

(6 1). Give ns this day our 
daily bread. 



Q> 2). And forgive na our 
trespasses, as 
we forgive 
them that tres- 
pass against ns. 

(Jb 3). And lead ns not 
into tempta- 
tion; 

Q) 4). Bnt deliver ns from 
evil. 



Amen. 



I desire my Lord G-od onr Hea- 
venly Father, who is the 
giver of all goodness, that 
He will send His grace to 
me, and to all people ; 

That we may worship Him (as 
we onght to do), 

(That we may) serve Him (as 
we ought to do), 

And (that we may) obey Him 
(as we oDght to do). 

And I pray nnto God, that He 
will send na all things that 
be needful both for onr sonls 
and bodies ; 

And (I pray) that He vdll be 
merciful unto us, and for- 
give us our sins ; 



And (I pray) that it will please 
Him to save and defend us 
in all dangers ghostly and 
bodily ; 

And (I pray) that He will keep 
us from all sin and wiol^ed- 
ness, and from our ghostly 
enemy, and from everlasting 
death. 

And this I trust He will do of 
His mercy and goodness, 
and therefore I say, Amen, 
So be it. 



Hallowed = made holy. Ghostly = spiritual. 
Temptations trial. 
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Part V. The Baoraments. 

The word Sacrament was originally the oath {sacramentum) 
taken by Roman soldiers, bat was adopted by the Christian 
Ohurch as a name for its most sacred ordinances. 

The Catechism defines a Sacrament as consisting of five 
parts: — 

1. An ontward and visible sign. 

2. An inward and spiritual grace (or gift) given unto ns. 

3. Ordained by Chnst Himself. 

4. A means (or oppprtnnity) by which we receive the gifb. 

5. A pledge (or promise) to assnre ns of the g^ft. 

The Two Sacraments of the English Church, Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper, fulfil these conditions in all respects. 

Baptism. 

1. The outward and visible sign is Water. 

2. The inward and spiritual gift given unto us, is '^ A death 

unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness." 

3. It was ordained by Christ Himself (Matt, xxviii. 19. — " Go 

ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost). 

4. The outward sign (i.e., water) is the means whereby we 

receive the gift. 

5. The pledge by which we are assured of the gift is given in 

John iii. 5 (" Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God "). 

The Lord's Sapper. 

1. The outward and visible sign is Bread and Wine. 

2. The inward and spiritual gift given unto us is the body 

and blood of Christ. 

3. It was ordained by Christ Himself at the last supper 

(Matt. xxvi. 26. — " And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the 
disciples, and said. Take, eat; this is My body. And 
He took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it ; for this is My blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many for the remission 
of sins "). 

4. The outward sign (i,e,, the bread and wine) is the means 

by which we receive the gift. 
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5. Tho pledge by which we are assured of the gift is in John 
vi. 53 (" Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in yon "). 

Ans. 1. Two only as generally necessary to 

salvation. The Catechism says two only, because 
the Boman Chnrch has seven : — viz., Baptism, the Lord's 
Supper, Confirmation, Matrimony, Holy Orders, Pen- 
ance, Extreme Unction. Of these only the first two fnlfil 
the five requisite conditions; for these two were the 
only ones ordained by Christ. Generally, in all cases. 

Ans. 5. A death unto sin, etc. By nature we are bom 
with the taint of Adam's sin upon us, and we are therefore 
'' children of wrath " (that is, under God's anger) ; but at 
Baptism we become children of God, and by this new 
biith we are made " children of grace " (that is, we are 
received into God's favour). 

Av8. 7. The word ^'both." here, refers to Repentance 
and Faith, mentioned in the preceding answer. 
Sureties, sponsors, godparents. 

Ans. 8. The four requisites are Repentance, Faith, Grati- 
tude to Gt)d, and Love towards our fellow-men. 

N.B, — Baptism answers to the Jewish rite of Circumcision, 
and the Lord's Supper corresponds with the Jewish 
Passover. 



A SHORT HISTORY OP THE PRATER-BOOK. 
In the Medissval English Church the chief service books 

used were the Breviary, the Missal, the Manual, the 
Pontifical, and Primer. 

The Breviary (hrevis, short) was an abridgment of the Ser- 
vices, and contained a short daily Service for each of the 
seven hours, and a special one for Sundays and saints' 
days. The Salisbury Breviary was the model chiefly 
followed by the compilers of the Prayer-book. 

The Missal contained the Service of the Mass, or Holy Sacra- 
ment, for the several days in the year. From the Sarum 
Missal most of our Collects, Epistles, and Oospels have 
been taken. 
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The Manual^ or Ritual, contained the Offices of Baptism, Matri* 
mony, Barial of the Dead, etc., of which onr present 
versions are taken from the Salisbury Manual. 

The Pontifical contained those Offices which conld be ad- 
ministered by the Bishop only, such as Confirmation, 
Ordination, etc. 

The Primer was a short book containing prayers for private 
nse. The first Primer (about 1400 a.d.) contained 
amongpst other things the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments in English. 

The King*8 Primer was published by Henry VIII. in 1645, 
and was ordered to be used throughout the kingdom. It 
contained the Creed, Commandments, and Lord's Prayer, 
a few special psalms and prayers, and the Litany in almost 
its present form. Cranmer was the chief compiler. 

The First Prayer-booh of Edward VI. was published in 1649. 
The Morning Service began at the Lord's Prayer and 
ended at the Third Collect for Grace. The Evening Ser- 
vice began at the Lord's Prayer and ended at the Third 
Collect for Aid against all Perils. Cantate Domino and 
Deus Misereatur were omitted; in all other respects, 
both Services, as far as they went, corresponded with our 
present ones. 

The Second Prayer-hooh of Edward VL was published in 1662. 
The Introductory Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, 
and Absolution were placed at the beginning of the 
Service ; but both Evening and Morning Prayer still ended 
at the third collect. The Athanasian Creed was ordered 
to be used thirteen times in the year, and the Litany 
upon Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

In Mary's reign the Missals and Breviaries again came into 
use ; and the services were once more read in Latin. 

In Elizabeth's reign the Second Prayer-book of Edward VI. 
was restored, and a few minor additions and alterations 
were made. 

In the reign of James L, at the Hampton Court Conference, 
1604, a few verbal alterations were made, and the Prayer 
for the Royal Family and " Thanksgivings for Particular 
Occasons " were added. 
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During the .GammoiiireaUli the Prayer-book was sappressed. 

In the reign of Oharles IT. the Savoy Conference was held, 
1661. At this Conference the final alterations and addi- 
. tions, (including, amongst other things, the Occasional 
Prayers and the General Thanksgiving) were made ; and 
the Prayer-book in its present form received the assent 
of both Houses of Convocation, December 20th, 1661. 



NOTES ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

Liittir^y (Xarov/yyta, a public work) is the name now 
given to the whole collection of Common Prayer. For- 
merly it was the term for the Communion Service. 

Bishop (cTruricoTros, an overseer) \ 

T>«4-^^ / «' 1^ ^ The three orders in the 

Priest (^par^vTcpos, an elder) I j^^^^^j^ ^^^^^^^ 

Deacon (&cucovos, a servant) j 

Clerg^y (xX^pos, a lot). The name applied to all Priests and 
Deacons in the Church. The name is derived from the 
fact that the earliest Deacons, etc., were chosen hy lot. 

Matins. The old name for Morning Prayer. 

Vespers. The old name for Evening Prayer. 

Subric (ruber, red). A direction in the Prayer-book, so 
called because originally all these instructions were 
written in red. 

Smber Days (A.S. ymh, around ; ryne, a course). Days 
set apart for special intercession on behalf of the newly 
ordained Priests and Deacons. They fall on the Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday after — 
(i.) The First Sunday in Lent, 
(ii.) The Feast of Pentecost (Whit Sunday), 
(iii.) September 14th. 
(iv.) December 13th. 

Hog^ation Days. Three solemn days set apart for prayer. 
They are the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before 
Holy Thursday (Ascension Day). 



Tho Sundays whicli fall 
within seventy, sixty, 
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THE CALENDAR OF THE CHRISTIAN TEAR. 

Advent (Advenio, I approacb). The season before Christ's 
coming. 

Cliristnias Day (C^^m^, anointed; moM, birth). December 
25th, the day on which we celebrate the birth of Christ. 

Innoceilts' Day. December 28th. The day on which 
we commemorate the massacre of the children by Herod. 

Oircumcision. January 1st. The Jewish rite answering 
to onr Baptism. 

Epiphany (€?ri<^(uv(t), I appear). January 5th. The day 
on which we celebrate tho visit of the three wise men to 
Jesus. 

Septuagesima (8eptuagesimus,\ 
seventieth) 

Sexag^esima {sexagesimus, six- 
tieth) i and fifty days respec- 

Quinqnagesima quinquagesi- *i^ely of Easter. 

mtis, fiftieth) / 

Ash Wednesday. The first day of Lent ; so called on 
account of the ancient custom of sprinkling ashes on the 
head in token of sorrow for sin. 

Lient (A.S. lenteiif spring). The forty days during which 
we commemorate our Saviour's fasting and temptation 
in the wilderness. It is usual not to reckon the Sundays 
as part of the forty days ; and therefore Lent continues 
till Easter Eve, i.e.y for forty -six days from Ash Wed- 
nesday. 

The Fourth Sunday in Lent is called Mid-Lent 

Sunday, Refreshment Sunday, and Mothering Sunday. 
Refreshment Sunday is said to derive its name from the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand recorded in the 
Gospel for the Day ; Mothering Sunday is so called from 
an old custom of visiting the Mother Church of the 
Diocese on this day, and making certain offerings. 

The Sixth Sunday in Lent is called Falm Sunday, 
from the ancient practice of carrying palm branches on 
this day, in commemoration of our Lord's triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. 
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Maundy Thursday. The day before Good Friday. The 
origin of the name is varionsly explained. Some derive 
it from the A.S. maund (a basket) and suppose it to be 
named from the gifts given to the poor on this day. 
Others again assert that it is a cormption of the term 
dies mandati (the day of command). The command 
referred to, was that of our Lord to His disciples, to wash 
one another's feet. It was an ancient custom of the 
clergy to perform this duty to poor people on this day. 

Oood Friday. The day on which we commemorate the 
crucifixion of our Lord. On this day the Jewish Passover 
lamb is killed. 

Easter Day (A.S. oster, to rise). The day on which we 
commemorate the resurrection of our Lord. 

Ascension Day, or Holy Thursday^ falls forty days after 
Easter, and on it we celebrate our Lord's ascent to 
heaven. 

Wnit Sunday. The season at which we commemorate 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. It 
corresponds to the Jewish feast of Pentecost, and falls 
fifty days after Easter. The name is said to be derived 
either from white or wit; from white, because in the 
ancient Church candidates for baptism appeared in a 
white dress during this season; or from wit (A.S. wii^ 
wisdom), because of the heavenly wisdom imparted to 
the Apostles on this day. 

Trinity Sunday. The day on which we specially com- 
memorate the doctrine of the three Persons in one 
Godhead. It is the last great festival of the Christian 
Tear. 



MORNING PRAYER. 



The Exhortation reminds us that we meet together for 
the purposes of — 

(i.) Confession, 
(ii.) Thanksgiving and praise, 
(iii.) The hearing of God's word, 
(iv.) Prayer for bodily and spiritual benefits. 
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Moveth ^commsndB. Simdry pZace^ = various passages 
(of -which some are given in the opening sentences). 
To acknowledge and confess. To acknowledge our 
sins, is to own that they are sins ; to confess them, is 
to ask God to pardon them. Cloah = hide. JDissemble 
= to deceiye in order to hide. Worthy = deserved. 

The Confession is called Qeneral hecanse it is intended 
for all persons and for all occasions. 

Dmcc5 = plans, projects. Health = soxind state of mind 
or bodj. Qoaly, righteous, and sober life. These 
words refer to our duty to God, to our neighbour, 
and to ourselves. 

Amen. When this word is printed in ordinary type, it is 
to be said by the minister and people (or by the minister 
alone if he alone pronounces the previous words). When 
printed in italics^ Amen is to he said by the people 
only. 

The Absolution or Bemission of Sins, is to be said 

by the priest alone. No deacon or layman is permitted 
to repeat it. 

Absolution ^loosening. Bemission = Bending back. Z7n- 
feignedly = without pretence. At this present = at this 
present time. Hereafter = henceforth. 

The Lord's Prayer. The rubric directs the minister to 
say this prayer " with an audible voice," because up to 
1549 all the words to ** lead us not into temptation '* 
were said in an undertone. The prayer occurs twice in 
the Morning Service, once in the Litany, and twice in 
the Communion Service. The Doxology is inserted when 
praise or thanksgiving follows, but it is omitted before 
prayer. {For explanation of the prayer, see the Catechism, 
Part ir., p. 196.) 

The Versicles and Responses are taken from the Psalms 
(li. 15. and Izx. 1). 

The Venite is taken from the ninety-fifth Psalm. It is not 
to be used on Easter Day, for which another anthem 
(which will be found before the collect for Easter Day) is 
appointed ; and on the nineteenth day of the month it is 
read in the ordinary course of the Psalms. It invites us — 



1 
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(i.) To thanksgiving, 
(ii.) To prayer, 
(iii.) To the hearing of GI-od*s word. 

In the provocation, i.e., at Meribah 

In the day of temptation, i.e., in the ^ See Ezodas xyii. 7. 
day of Massah. 

The Psalms in the Prayer-book are from Granmer's Bible, 
1535. When the Anthoiized Version was published, in 
1611, the Psalms were known so well by the choirs and 
congregations that it was considered unadvisable to 
change them ; consequently the Bible and the Prayer- 
book version differ considerably. 

The Doxology is repeated after each, in order to Chris- 
tianize the Jewish Psalms. 
Proper Psalms are appointed for six days in the year, 
viz. : — Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, Easter Day, Ascension Day, Whit Sunday. 

The First Lesson is taken from the Old Testament, and the 
Second Lesson from the New Testament. On Septna- 
gesima Sunday, Genesis is commenced, as containing an 
account of the creation, and being suitable for the spring. 
Daring Advent, Isaiah is read, because it contains the 
greatest number of predictions concerning the coming of 
Christ. The New Testament is read through twice in 
the year. During the early part of the year the four 
Gospels are read at Morning Service and the Acts and 
Epistles in the evening ; in the latter half this course is 
reversed. After each Lesson a Canticle (or little song) 



IS sung. 



Te Deum or Benedicite follows the First Lesson. 
Benedictus or Jubilate Deo follows the Second 

Lesson. 

The Te Deum is said to have been composed by Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, at the Baptism of St. Augustine in the 
' fifth century. It consists of three parts ;— 
(i.) Praise. 

(ii.) Confession of Faith, 
(iii.) Prayer. 
Cheruhin and Seraphin, Angels of different orders. 
Sahaoth, hosts. Apostle, one sent forth. Martyr, one 
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who by his death or sufferings bears witness to a 
trath. Bedeemedf bonght back. Heritage^ people 
who by God's favour are to inherit a share in His 
kingdom. Magnify^ make great = bless. Yotbchsafe^ 
condescend to grant. Lighten^ descend. Confounded^ 
destroyed. 

Benedicite is the Song of the Three Children, taken from 
the Apocrypha, and is supposed to be a paraphrase of the 
148th Psalm. It is generally used in Lent. 

Ananias^ Azarias, and Misael, are the Hebrew names 
of the " Three Children " ; they are better known 
by their Chaldaaan names, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. 

Benedictus. This Canticle is not to be nsed when it 
occurs in the chapter for the day, or in the Gospel on 
St. John Baptist's Day. It is taken from St. Luke i. 68, 
and is the Song of Zacharias at the Circumcision of John 
the Baptist. It may be divided into — 
(i). 1-8. Thanksgiving, 
(ii). 9-12. Prophecy. 
A mighty salvation^ refers to Christ. And thouy child, 
John the Baptist. In holiness and righteousness, 
doing our duty to God and our neighbour. The 
Dayspring from on high, is Christ. 

Jubilate Deo, is the 100th Psalm. 

The Apostles' Creed. This Creed is so called because 
it contains the truths that the Apostles taught. (For 
explanation, see Catechism, Part IL,p. 193.) Of the other 
Creeds, that of St. Athanaaius is appointed to be read 
thirteen times a year, instead of the Apostles' Creed, and 
the Nicene Creed is used in the Communion Service. 

The Creed of St. Athanasius is said to have been 

composed by Hilary, Bishop of Aries, about 430 a.d. It 
derives its name from Athanasias, Bishop of Alexandria, 
who laboured to uphold the faith in the Trinity. It is 
to be used on the principal feast days throughout the 
year, thirteen times in all. 

The Nicene Creed was drawn up at the Council of 
Nicasa in Bitbynia, a.i>., 325, to confute the Arian heresy. 
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The Vorsicles after the Creed are taken from Bath ii. 4 

T ji 1 ^ This prayer, addressed to 

Lord have mercy upon us. I J^^^^ ^^^^^ ^P ^y^^ 

Chmt, have mercj upon ns. > fj^^itj, is called The 
Lord, have mercy upon ns. j Lesser Litany. 

The Lord's Prayer is here nsed without the Dozology, 
because prayer immediately follows. 

The Versicles. " Lord, shew Thy mercy upon us," etc., 
are taken from the Psalms. Endue^ clothe. 

The three Collects. The first, for the Day ; the second, 
for Peace ; the third, for Grace to live well. The Collect 
for Peace prays for outward peace ; that in the Evening 
Service, for inward peace. 

Concord, agreement. Standelh, consisteth. Surely truaU 
ing, trusting confidently. Ordered, directed. Govern' 
ance, guidance. 

The five Prayers (For the Queen, For the Boyal 
Family, For the Clergy and People, A Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom, and the Benediction) are to he used only 
when the Litany is not appointed to he read ; if the 
Litany ho read, then only the last two are to he used. 

Enduet endow. Chrace, favour. Wealthy prosperity. 
Curates, those to whom the cure, or care, of souls is 
entrusted. The healthful Spirit of Thy grace, the 
life-giving Spirit, by whom Thy saving grace is 
conveyed. 

The Prayer of St. Chrysostom is addressed to Christ. 

The promise referred to is to be found in St Matthew 

xviii. 20. 

With one acc&i'd, with agreement. Common supplications, 
prayers which are offered up in common. Desires 
and petitions, prayers unexpressed and expressed. 
Expedient, suitable. 

The Benediction is taken from 2 Cor. xiii. 14. St. Paul 
ends most of his epistles in this way. 

Qrace, favour. Fellowship, communion, i,e., our common 
participation in the gifts of Christ, which are com* 
municated to us by the Holy Ohost. 
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EVENING PRAYER. 

Evening Prayer differs from Morning Prayer in the follow- 
ing respects :— 

There is no Canticle in the place where the Yenite occura 
in the Morning Service. 

The Canticles after the First and Second Lessons differ 
from those at Morning Prayer. 

There is a different Collect for Peace ; and the Collect for 
Aid against all Perils takes the place of the Collect for Grace 
to live well. 

Magnificat or Cantate Domino, follows the First 

Lesson. 

Nunc Dimittis or Deus Misereatur, follows the 

Second Lesson. 

The Magnificat is the song of the Virgin Mary, taken from 
St. Lnke. 
Arm, power. Holpen, helped. 

Cantate Domino is the ninety-eighth Psalm. It is not 
to be nsed on the nineteenth day of the month, as it 
occurs in the coarse of the Psalms. 
Shawm, a musical instrument resembling a clarionet. 

Nunc Dimittis is taken from St. Luke ii. 29. It is the 
song that Simeon sang when he saw Christ brought into 
the Temple. 

Deus Misereatur is the sixty-seventh Psalm. It occurs 
in the course of the Psalms on the twelfth of the month, 
and is therefore not to be used on that day as a Canticle. 
Saving health, Balvation. 
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THE LITANY, OR GENERAL SUPPLICATION. 

The liitany (Xirarcia, a prayer) was originallj a name given 
to any prayer, either public or private. The name was 
then applied to prayers said in processions of the clergy 
and people, and later to a particular service, as at present. 
It may be divided into five parts : — 

(i.) The Invocations (l-^*). 

(ii.) The Deprecations (5-13). 

(iii.) The Intercessions (14-32). 

(iv.) The Supplications (33, 34). 

(v.) The Versicles and Prayers. 

I. The Invocations (1-4) consist of an address to each 

Person of the Triuity, first separately and then collec- 
tively. 

II. The Deprecations (5-13) consist of Prayers that evils 

may be removed. 

Mischief, malicious injury. Deadly sinSf sins that are 
wilfully persisted in ; svdden death, death when we 
are not prepared for it ; sedition, disloyalty to lawful 
authority ; privy conspiracy, secret plotting against 
lawful authority ; rebellion, open resistance to lawful 
authority. False Doctrine, false teaching; heresy, 
opinions formed in opposition to the teaching of 
the Church ; schism, a secession from the Church ; 
passion, suffering; tribulation, adversity (the word 
tribulation is derived from the Latin tribulum, a 
threshing machine ; it obtains its present meaning 
from the fact that adversity separates what is good 
from what is bad in us, as a threshing machine 
separates the corn from the chaff). Wealth, pros- 
perity. 

III. The Intercessions (14-32) are prayers "for all 
sorts and conditions of men.'' 

Righteousness is duty to one's neighbour; holiness is 
duty to God ; affiance, confidence ; illuminate, en- 
lighten ; after Thy commandments, according to Thy 
commandments ; endue, invest or clothe ; the fruits 
of the Spirit (Gal. v, 22), love, joy, peace, loug- 
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sufierlng, geatleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and 
temperance. Finally^ for ever. 

IV. The Supplications (33, 34) consist of two prayers, 
one for bodily blessings, and one for spiritual. 

Kindly fruits of the earth, fruits of the earth after their 
kind. Negligences, sins of omission, which we have 
committed through carelessness or neglect; ignO' 
ranees, faults committed in ignorance of our duty^ 
such ignorance being the result of carelessness. 

V. Versicles and Prayers. 

Reward, requite. After, according to. A contrite heart, 
a heart that is sorry for sin (literally crushed, bruised) ; 
righteously, justly, rightly. 

(For the Prayer of St. Chrysostom and the Benediction, 
see Morning Prayer.) 



PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS UPON 

SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 

These special prayers are to be used immediately before the 
'Prayer of St. Chrysostom, in the Litany, or at Morning or 
Evening Prayer. 

The Prayers consist of the following : — 

For Rain. 

For Fair Weather. 

In the time of Dearth or Famine (2). 

In the time of War or Tumults. 

In the time of any common Plague or Sickness. 

In the Ember Weeks (2). 

A Prayer that may be said after any of the former. 

A Prayer for the High Court of Parliament, to be read 
during their Session. 

A Prayer for all Sorts and Conditions of Men, to be used 
when the Litany is not appointed to be said. 

p 
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Tho Thanksgivings consist of the following : — 

A General Thanksgiving. 
For Bain. 
For Fair Weather. 
For Plenty. 

For Peace and Deliverance from oar Enemies. 
For Restoring Public Peace at Home. 
For Deliverance from the Plague or other common Sick- 
ness (2). 

Saving healthy salvation. Function^ office. Replenuhy 
fill. Most religioHs and gra-cious, refer to the Sove- 
reign's office as Head of the Church. Ordered^ set 
in order. Estate, state. Honesty, uprightness. 

N.B.— The prayers specially addressed to Christ 

are: — 

The second petition of the Lesser Litany. 
The Prayer of St. Chrysostom. 
The Deprecations in the Litany. 

The .Collects for The Third Sunday in Advent, St. 
Stephen's Day, and the First Sunday in Lent. 
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HALF-HOUR EZAHDTATIOH FAPESS. For Daily Use. Is. 6d. 

AH SWESS to ditto. Ss. 6d. 

EARLT LATIir EXERCISES. For the Use of Tonng Beginners. Designed 
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ANSWERS to ditto. Is. 6d. 
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HENRY'S HISTORICAL EXEBCISES. 6d. 

HENRY'S GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. Qd. 

HENRY'S FRENCH PHRASE BOOK. Is. 

HENRY'S HISTORICAL CHART. 6d. 
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THE "LITTLE ARTHUR" SERIES. 

These admirable catechisms supply important scholastic information, on 
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Price lOd. each. Cloth flush. 
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fall Ezplanationsof the Principlesat every stage, azid copious Exercises. 
192 pp. Silk cloth, boards^ lettered. Is. 

AmWXBSi separate. Is. Manual, bound with Key, Is. Gd. 
W SnnBNNT Editiqn (Abridged). 

UUBIE*B iULSXIAL 07 ABITEIIETIG IS PARTS. Corresponding to 

the Standards as follow : — 

Part I. (Standard I.) Pnoe Id. 

Part II. (Standard II. & III.) „ 3 id. 

Part III. (Standard IV.) „ 2d. 

Part IV. (Standard V. & VL) „ 4d. 

LAUBIE^S KEW ABITHMETIG TEST CABBS (Revised), Corresponding 
to the " Standard " requirements. In six packets of twenty-fQur each, 
with separate Card of Answers, 9d. per packet. 

IAUBIE'8 ABITHMEnCAL EXAMPLES. 

DivisiOKl.(Standardsl, 2,andd), Id. | DivisiOK n. (Standard 4), Id. 
DiviaiOK in. (Standards 5 & 6), 2d. Cloth, complete, 8d. Answers, 6d. 

Ditto, in packets of cards : — 

Packet I. (Standards 1 and 2), 6d. Packet 11. (Standard 3), 6d. 

Packet in. (Standard 4), 9d. Packet IV. (Standard 5), 9d. 
Packet V. (Standard 6), 9d. Answers complete, as abore, 6d. 

BXrDIXEirrS of ALOEBBA, with full explanations and Answers. {Sevised.) 
Silk cloth. 9d. 

SLEHEHTABT ALGEBBA, in a series of graduated Exercises, 6d. 
Answers (separate), 6d. 

lIAniTAL OF BOOE-KEEFIKG SIMPLIFIED. By J. D. Nichol. Public 
Accountant. Third edition. Cloth, boards, lettered, 2s. 

13° Two specially ruled Exercise Books, Is. each. 

ABITHMETIG TABLE BBOAB SHEETS (29 in. by 15 in.) In heavy block 
type, 3d. plain ; 8d., mounted. No. L Multiplication Table ; No. n 
Money Table ; No. ni. Weights and Measures. 

PEHVT STAKDABD TABLE BOOB: containing every variety of Arith- 
metical Tables, special and miscelkneous. 9s. per gross. 
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LAURIE'S TECHNICAL READING BOOKS, 

With Jlhutratioru, 8ummarie$, SpeUinff, Dictation Exercises, ^c, 

'* Though full of genuine hard knowledge. Uter are mifficientlT attractive. In the mode 
In which the instruction is presented, to take their place in the child's own favourite 
librarj. What stronger recommendation oonld we give of a series of Beading Lesson 
Books f**^Sehool Board OironicU, 

niTSODXrCTOET BSADSB.— Oloth boards, 6d. Easy Lessoua on Natural 
History and Ck>mmon Objects, with simple Stories and Fables. 

BOOK I. — 96 pages, 8d« Natural History — Object Lessons — Simple Stories 
— Poetry. 

BOOK n.— 128 piM;es, 9d. Natural History — Geography of the British 
Isles — Object Lessons— Stories — ^Poetry, ^. 

BOOK m. — 160 pages. Is. Natural Objects and Easy Lessons in Science 
— ^Descriptive Sketches in Prose and Verse — Oeography (physical and 
descriptive). 

BOOK IV.— 160 pases, Is. Natural History— Geography of the British 
Possessions — ^Eiasy Lessons of a Scientific Nature — English History, to 
the Tudor Period — Poetry. 

BOOK v.— 224 pages. Is. 3d. Descriptive and Ph^^sical Geography of the 
Countries of Europe— €^eog^aphy of the Continents, &c.— -I^hysics — 
English History, to the American Revolution— Poetry. 

BOOK vl.— 288 paces, cloth. Is. 6d. Descriptive and Physical Geography 
— ^Natural Philosophy — Physiology and Sanitary Economy — ^Political 
Economy— Ei^lish History — ^Literature (Prose and Poetry). 
1^^ Companion *^ chtss-sulject " Manuals for the various Standi 

ards, or alternate Readers (See special lists) : — 

ST. II.— IT.— PBIHABT GEOaBAPHT, PARTS I. to Y., 2d. each.— SIX- 
FEKflTT GE0GBAPH7 (chiefly descriptive)— OUTLUfES OP GEO- 
GBAPH7 (PoUtical), Od. 

ST. IV.— VL— OUTLINES 6F ENGLISH HISTOBT, PABTS I. and II., 
8d . each . — BUDDIEirTS OF ENGLISH HI8T0EY, 6d. — OTJB 

COUNTBT'S STOBT, Is. 6d ^THE ENGLISH CONSTTnTTION, Is.— 

SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTOBT, WITH TYPICAL BIOGBAPHIES, 
88.— HANTTAL OF PBACTIGAL GEOGBAPHY, Is.— PHYSICAL GEO- 
GBAPHY, Od.— NATVBAL PHILOSOPHY, 9d.- POLITICAL, or SOCIAL. 
SCONOXY. Od. 

LAVBIES NEW UTHOGBAPHED COPY-BOOKS— SELECT ANECDOTES 

for Composition Exercises (St. V.), Is. 
GBADXTATEB FIBST STEPS IN COKPOSITION, with Exercises (St. VI.), 
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HANITAL OF A BITHMETIC, in 4 Parts , Id., IJd., 2d. and 4d., respectlTely. 

NEW ABITEXETIG TEST CABDS. Specially adapted to the Standards, 

9d. per Packet. ^^ A-vnv4:AT?. 

(St. n. and m.) INTBODXrCTOBY GBAHXAB, 8d. (St. IV.— VI.) EX- 
PLANATOBY GBAKMAB, in 3 Parts, 2d. each.-4}BAMMILB SIM* 
. PLIFIE]), 6d.— GBAMXATICAL ANALYSIS, 6d. 
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LAURIE'S MANUALS OF INSTRUCTION. 

SPELLING— GRAMMAR— ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA- 
GEOGRAPHY — HISTORY — SCIENCE — FOREIGN LANGUAGES : 
FRENCH, GERMAN, LATIN— POETICAL SERIES, &c. 
Edited by J. S. Laubie, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, &o. 

Improved Editions, silk doth, lettered, 
*•* The genercU method pursued has been to provide a systematic course 
of lessons, at first Mrfand east/y progressively graduated with accom» 
panying Exercises aJt every step. 

" An excellent series of school books. Nothing bat the extendve sale which their 
intrinsic merits will secure could enable the publiSiers to giro so much matter, in so 
well executed a fonn, at so small a price.** 

SPELLING. 

WEBSTER'S OITIDE TO SPELLIKO AND PBONUHCIATION. Remodelled 
&nd adapted to English requirements, 9d. 

LAVSIE'S HAHTJAL 07 ENGLISH SPELLINO on a Scientific Flan ; the 
earlier Exercises repeated in Script, and the later embracing all the 
anomalies and difficulties of the Tongue. Cloth boards, complete^ 
pp. 200, l8. 

Or Books I. & n., silk cloth, 6d. each. 

Also Book I. in tvfo Parts. Part L, 2d. ; Part II., 4d. 
" Tlie author deserves great credit for putting so much of the art of Encrlis^ii and^ 
of English spelling into so smaD and compendious a work.** — School Board CKronicU. 

GRAMMAR. 

LATJBIFS nrrBOdUOTOBT OSAHUAB (St. n. & m.) Twopence. 

'* Herein simplicity and easj progression have been carried to their utmost point'*' 

THE EXFLANATOBY OBAHKAB: with easy Definitions and Exercises^ 

and Tabular Schemes of Parsing and Analysis, 9d. 

Or in ihree Parts (St III. & IV. ; V. & VI.), each 2d. 
ENGLISH OBAUMAB SIMPLU'IED : with preliminary Expositions, copious- 
Exercises, Elementary Analysis, and English Etymology suited to code, 

96 pp. 9d. 
AITALYSIS OF SENTEECES. In a Series of Short Lessons, with Exercises. 

G4 pp. Cloth, 6d. 
GRADUATED FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Supple- 

mentary Exercises. 80 pp. Cloth, 9d. 
SELECT ANECDOTES; or Materials for Composition. Cloth, illustrated, Is. 
THE ADVANCED ENGLISH GBAMMAR: including chapters on Analysis, 

Prosody, and History of the Tongue ; with Examination Questions and 

Exercises, 2s. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES (separate), 6d. 
FIRST STEPS IN ET7M0L0G7. Cloth, 6d. 
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LAURIE'S M ANUALS OF IN STRUCTIOINF. 

GEOGRAPHY. "^^ 

HABXTAL 0? PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. Be-modelled and completely 

revised to 1880. With Maps. 176 pp. Cloth, lettered. Is. 
8XALLS& XAHUAL Of GEOGRAPHY. 96 pp. 9d. 

DITTO— Part I., British Isles, 2d. ; Part II., Europe, 2d, ; Part IIL 
(enlarged), Asia, Africa, America, Oceania, 4d. 

.XES PRIKARY GEOGRAPHY. In Five Parts ; with increased lUustra- 
tions and Maps. Each 32 pp., 2d. 

Fart L for Standard II., Definitions, and Geography of the World 
„ II. „ III., Eng^d. 

„ III. „ IV., Scotland, Ireland, and the Cdlonies. 

„ IV, „ v., Europe. 

„ y. „ VI., Asia, Africa, America, &c. 

OimiHES 07 GEOGRAPHY, 9d. 

THE SUPEHHY standard atlas 07 16 COLOURED KAP8, 6d. 

EXERCISE BOOK 07 PROJEGTIOES to ditto, 6d. 

OirrLDIES 07 PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, with illustrations, 9d. 

lAURIS'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. Being fao-similes of relievos, executed in 
three colours, by crayon-lithomphy, viz. — 1. Hemispheres (double 
Map). 2. British Islands. 3. India. 4. Europe. 5. Asia. 6. Africa. 
7. a. America. 8. S. America. Complete, 2s. 6d. 

OUTLIKE HAPS : viz., XIX. and XX. Copy Books, each 2id. 

BOOK 07 BLAHX PROJECTIOES to ditto : viz., No. XVHI., 2id. 

SACRED GEOGRAPHY,— Palestine and Asia Minor, Id. 

EXAMIKATIOir QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 2d. 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 07 INDIA. Cloth, 6d. 

IIANUAL 07 THE GEOGRAPHY 07 INDIA. With Map and Historical 
Appendix. 160 pp. Is. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

'OUTLINES 07 ENGLISH HISTORY. Part L 3d. ; 
Part n. 3d. Complete, 6d. 

COHPENDIUM 07 ENGLISH HISTORY, 9d. 

OUR COUNTRY'S STORY. 288 pp. Qoth, lettered, Is. 6d. 

Ji COMPLETE SYNOPSIS 07 ENGLISH HISTORY, with alternate Bio- 
graphical Chapters (formerly entitled ".Facts and Features"). Appendices 
and valuable Tables of Reference, viz :~Soverei^ns of England — Battles 
— ^Treaties — Statutes and Acts — British Colonies — English Writers — 
Distinguished Men — ^Military and Naval Commanders — ^Administra- 
tions — Styles of Architecture. 320 p p., 28 . 

OUTLINES 07 THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Based on Hallam and 
FischeL With Questions on each Chapter, Is. 

TABULAR SYNOPSIS 07 ENGLISH LITERATURE (17th century), Is. 
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